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Notes of the Week 


ATASTROPHE of late has overwhelmed the 

world upon an epic scale, and war, earthquake 

and flood have taken whole countries for their 
scene of operation. But when catastrophe is brought 
immediately home to us by such a disaster as occurred 
this week in a coal-mine near Falkirk, we find it the 
more poignant because it is small and intimate enough 
to fall within our grasp. By the greater we are merely 
stunned, by the lesser pierced to the heart. Once more 
such a disaster impresses upon us the recollection that 
we do but warm our hands at fires ignited by the bodies 
of living men. The imagination will be long obsessed 
by the story told concerning one old man who main- 
tained telephonic communication with his son while the 
water which had overwhelmed his companions was 
climbing inexorably his own doomed body. There is no 
moral to draw from events like these; only that life is a 
greater privilege than we know, and that somewhere 
and at some time the price must be paid. . 


LORD MORLEY AND THE ‘ SATURDAY’ 

Elsewhere we join in the general tribute to the 
memory of Lord Morley; here we would mourn him as 
a great SATURDAY REVIEWER, one of the brilliant group 
formed in the late ’fifties and early ’sixties of last cen- 
tury by the first of our Editors. That the group in- 
cluded two men destined to such eminence in Liberalism 
as Morley and Harcourt is proof that then, as there- 
after, this Review could use talent devoted to political 
creeds other than its own. To Lord Morley his work 
for the SATURDAY was important in many ways, not 
least in that it won him personal acquaintance with 
Mill; but he may in the ’seventies have had an occa- 
sional twinge on remembering that the poet to whom 
he then gave editorial hospitality and support was one 
whom he had assailed in perhaps the severest criticism 
ever published in these columns. 


THE GERMAN SURRENDER 

By far the most important event of the week has 
been the formal abandonment by Germany of passive 
resistance in the Ruhr. This means, we presume, the 


withdrawal of all the ordinances and decrees affecting 
that area which were issued by the Cuno Government, 
and a general resumption of work, for it cannot be 
supposed that the people of the Ruhr can continue the 
struggle without the food and money with which they 
were supplied from Berlin. For the moment France 
is waiting to see what line of action they will take, 
but the upshot can scarcely be in doubt. According 
to the Paris Press, France will next undertake the 
economic exploitation of the Ruhr, but she will find 
it a very difficult task, as much of the productivity of 
the district has been seriously impaired ; the railways, 
for instance, are in a very bad condition. Ina leading 
article we comment on the new situation brought about 
by the action of Germany. The political phase of the 
Reparations question is past; it is the economic, ‘the 
practical, that comes into prominence. The internal 
state of Germany is troubled, and the appointment of 
Dr. Gessler as Dictator of all Germany is a drastic but 


necessary step. 


THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE 


With the arrival of some of the Dominion Premiers 
and their expert advisers this week, and the early 
advent of the others, general attention is drawn to the 
opening of the Imperial Conference next week, and the 
great part that is to be played by the Commonwealth 
of British Nations towards one another and towards 
the rest of the world. To reach conclusions about 
that is its chief aim and object. As regards foreigp 
policy the time is singularly opportune for such a dis- 
cussion, but other matters of equal importance and 
interest will unquestionably be considered—such as 
Imperial defence, and Empire economics and com- 
munications. The status of the Dominions with 
respect to the Mother Country may come up for defi- 
nition. But ali the subjects mentioned are really inter- 
related. We hope that the result of the Conferences 
will be something eminently practical. We have 
reason to believe that the Government has large plans 
on bold lines to submit for the development of the 
Empire; surely never was there a time in all our 
history when it was more necessary, not only to sub- 


mit, but to carry out on a great scale, anything and 


everything that makes for our common good. 
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THE RISING IN BULGARIA 


Though reports are somewhat conflicting, it appears 
to be the case that the Bulgarian Government has 
quelled the ‘‘ Red ”’ rising in most of the centres of 
disturbance. That Government came into existence 
two or three months ago by a sudden military coup, 
in the course of which Stambulinsky, who had been 
Premier, was killed, and such of his followers as 
attempted opposition were easily overcome or dis- 
persed. But the Peasant or Agrarian Party, of which 
he had been the leadet, remained strong in numbers 
throughout the country, and Moscow worked on its 
hatred of the new Government, provided it with money 
and arms, and even supplied it with officers of sorts. 
At the same time the Soviet Government sent several 
menacing Notes to Sofia. With the ground thus pre- 
pared, the peasants last week broke into open revolt 
in many quarters, and the Red support gave the move- 
ment a strong Bolshevik tinge. The Bulgar peasant 
is not a Communist, but if the affair had succeeded it 
would doubtless have been acclaimed a Soviet triumph, 
and all Bulgaria might have been Bolshevized. 


INDIA AND THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE 

It is understood that India will take or make some 
opportunity of raising at the Imperial Conference the 
old question of Imperial citizenship. Some months 
ago we explained at considerable length, that there is 
no such thing as Imperial citizenship, and we need not 
now repeat ourselves beyond saying that the only right 
automatically bestowed by allegiance to the British 


Crown is that of protection against foreign Powers. - 


We must, however, warn all parties to the Conference 
against further indulgence in sentimental make-believe 
which arouses excessive expectations in India and then 
causes bitter and dangerous disappointment. India is 
not a Dominion; her representation at the Conference 
is peculiar, though the best possible in the circum- 
stances ; and no good, but much evil, could result from 
polite pretence that she is in the same position as the 
Dominions. The best hope of improving her status is 
through co-operation in defence. 


JOANNA SOUTHCOTT’S BOX 


There have been various remarkable proposals laid 
befote the Church Congress now sitting in Plymouth, 
of which not the least is Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith’s sug- 
gestion that the age of confirmation be fixed before a 
child has begun even his elementary education. But 
the Joanna Southcottians (if that be not an irreverent 
manner of referring to this ardent congregation) have 
been more than usually insistent that time and oppor- 
tunity are now uniquely favourable for the opening of 
the celebrated box consecrated to posterity by their 
arch-priestess. The requisite number of bishops is on 
hand, and it is stated that several Southcottians have 
become members of the Congress so as to urge from 
within the fateful apocalypse. The bishops are not too 
amiably disposed towards the idea, remembering no 
doubt an earlier affirmation of Miss Southcott. en 
over sixty she declared that she would be delivered of 
Shiloh on October 19, 1814. Shiloh, for some unhappy 
reason, did not make his appearance; but we trust that 
the bishops will not be too gravely discouraged by this 
misfortune. 


THE CHURCH AND THE NATION 


The choice before the Church is like that before a 
writer who may write with a purpose or in pure service 
to his ideal of beauty. Books with a purpose have 
sometimes done good, but the virtue soon goes out of 
them, whereas the other kind of book may exercise an 
indefinitely prolonged and immeasurably beneficent in- 
fluence over the lives of men. With all deference to 
some of the speakers at the Church Congress, we 
would suggest that what the nation most needs is not 
the Church as censor, as organizer of good works, or 


as competitor with the latest philosophies, but the 
Church as an institution keeping serenely the ancient 
and open secret of a certain way of feeling. It dis- 
quiets itself too much about things ephemeral ; it is too 
anxious to deal directly with evils instead of holding 
up an ideal indirectly fatal to them, 


ITALY AND HER NEIGHBOURS. 


No settlement has yet been reached by Italy and 
Jugo-Slavia over Fiume, but direct negotiations are 
proceeding between Rome and Belgrade. Signor 
Mussolini wishes to do away with the Free State, and 
to make the main part of the town and port purely 
Italian politically, the remainder going to the Southern 
Slavs. But they object to this arrangement, as it is 
contrary to the Treaty of Rapallo. That treaty has 
now been registered with the League of Nations, and 
it is possible enough that, failing agreement with Italy, 
Jugo-Slavia will refer the question to that body. But 
will Signor Mussolini accept the ‘‘ competency ”’ of 
the League? As we write, Corfu is being evacuated. 
Though the investigating Commission appointed by 
the Ambassadors’ Conference reported that the Janina 
murders were not political, but were inspired solely by 
revenge, the Ambassadors have actually fined Greece 
the whole amount of fifty million lire which she had 
deposited in a Swiss bank against the payment of 
compensation to the representatives of the murdered 
men. Considering all the circumstances this decision 
strikes us as harsh; it may be supposed that it was 
part of the Poincaré-Mussolini deal. 


A MOSLEM REPUBLIC? 


Since the abolition of the Sultanate in November last 
Turkey has been without a Chief of State; the 
Caliphate is concerned with religious matters alone. 
If messages from Angora and Constantinople are to be 
trusted, it is the intention of the Turks to proclaim 
Turkey a republic; and it is suggested that Mustafa 
Kemal Pasha, who has long been the dominant figure 
in Anatolia, will be President. It is a new departure 
for a Moslem State to become a republic, and we do 
not know what the Turks’ co-religionists will think of 
this extraordinary development. During the past two 
or three years the Angora Assembly has had a good 
deal of direct power, but with the appointment of a 
President, who will form his own Administration, its 
power will necessarily be restricted. If Mustafa be- 
comes President he is not the man to take a low view 
of his office and functions; indeed, he is just the sort 
of man who will make himself an autocrat, and it will 
not matter to him whether he is styled Sultan or. 
President. 


EGYPT AND THE EMPIRE 


Zaghlul Pasha, the hero of the extremist National- 
ists, is back in Egypt, and is making two speeches 
daily against Britain. Recently we published a com- 
munication on the situation in Egypt from a Cairo cor- 
respondent, who said that Zaghlul would possibly carry 
the elections which are to be held shortly, and that he 
would then devote himself to negotiations with Britain 
on the four reserved subjects—the security of the 
Canal; the defence of Egypt against foreign aggres- 
sion; the protection of foreign interests in Egypt; and. 
the Sudan. It is just on these points, however, that 
Zaghlul has always been completely intransigent and 
violently anti-British. What he wants is the absolute 
independence of his country without giving Britain any- 
thing in return. This simply will not do for the British 
Empire, and we think the Ministers of Australia and 
New Zealand will say so very plainly when the matter 
comes up before the Imperial Conference. Our corres- 
pondent said that the success of the “‘ great experi- 
tment” Britain was trying must depend on the 
Egyptians themselves. This, of course, is true; but 
success, in complete liaison with British interests, is not 


likely if the Egyptians have Zaghlul as their leader. 
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IS IT WORTH IT? 

That is, we suppose, an incurable trait in human 
nature which goads men to risk their lives unneces- 
sarily, ‘‘ for the fun of the thing.’’ There will always 
be those for whom the fascination of wheeling each 
other across gaping chasms in wheelbarrows, or im- 
prisoning themselves in barrels and being propelled by 
obliging friends into the fury of Niagaras, makes an 
irresistible appeal. That being so, it is perhaps useless 
for unadventurous people like ourselves to protest 
against any caprice so mild as that which this week 
caused the deaths of six competitors in a balloon race. 
Ballooning, of this kind, is out of date except as a 
sport. Would it, we wonder, rob the game of all its 
glamour if, when the elements are unpropitious, the 
contest were to be postponed? Or even, we suggest 
with diffidence, if the balloons were to be launched 
without their human cargoes? To some of us at least 
these ‘‘ sporting ’’ events that end in tragedy are too 
expensive of human lives to be worth while. 


THE TAXICAB QUESTION 

We learn that the Home Office is engaged upon one 
of its periodic reconsiderations of the cheaper taxicab 
question. The latest reduction by twopence a gallon 
of the price of petrol should give a helpful jolt to their 
deliberations. In the meanwhile may we once more 
draw to their attention the ludicrous anomaly per- 
mitted to taxicabs which most other modes of con- 
veyance have avoided from their inception? Why are 
musty bunks with ramshackle engines, suggestive of 
coal-barges in their lines and riveting-sheds in their 
clamour, still permitted to ply for the same rates as 
the most luxurious cars on the market? What could 
be simpler than a division of taxicabs into first and 
second classes? We are, moreover, surprised that 
those motor-bicycle taxicabs which provincial cities 
like Brighton and Birmingham have imitated from 
abroad, have not been introduced to any extent into 
London to lessen the congestion. There would be a 
warm welcome and a bright future for the innovation. 


A LOST OPPORTUNITY 

The Ministry of Labour has lost an opportunity by 
its timid treatment of the dispute between the Federa- 
tion of Engineering and Shipbuilding Trades Unions 
and the Boilermakers. The Boilermakers belonged to 
the Federation when last March the latter made an 
agreement regarding overtime with the employers, 
though in February they had given notice of intention 
to break away. The rules require six months’ notice 
of resignation, and on the Boilermakers’ failure to 
carry out the agreement they were expelled. It is 
widely known that when the matter was brought before 
the Ministry of Labour, not only the justly incensed 
Federation, but most of the erring Boilermakers 
desired a ruling that the Boilermakers were bound by 
the agreement. Such a ruling would have enabled 
the breakers of the agreement to surrender under face- 
saving pretence of bowing only to an impartial au- 
thority. The Ministry of Labour, however, has done 
no more than issue an insipid and uninforming 
communiqué. 


‘“* WIND ON THE HEATH” 

There have been of late in the Press picturesque 
descriptions of Mr. Lloyd George ‘“‘ getting into train- 
ing ’’ for his American visit. There is something allur- 
ing about this vision of the ex-Premier grimly applying 
to his own corpus vile his maxim about an Ar nation 
and a C3 population. He is reported to be in the pink 
of condition, and to walk regularly five miles in an 
hour across the Hindhead moors. We may perhaps 
be permitted the pious hope that these sprints over 
heather-clad hills will provide the Welsh Wizard with 
a fresh stock of similes. Close contact with the 
elements may induce him to refrain in future from in- 
flicting his lurid mountain dawns too frequently on his 
audiences. Even ‘‘ God’s own country ’’ has only 
one dawn per diem. 


BRADFORD AND FREE TRADE 

The holidays are over and the autumn floods of 
oratory are about to descend. Mr. Asquith has done 
a wise thing in deciding to unloose the fountains of his 
rhetoric at Bradford, where the recent heretical 
espousal of Protection by the business community is 
making the blood of all good Liberals mount to the 
head. If there is one thing able to heal the severed 
limbs of Liberalism, and revive its crumbling carcase, 
it is the old war-cry of Free Trade. The ghosts of the 
great past would surely rise at such a summons, and 
the protagonists of disunion would forget their pride 
in the common emergency. Should the Government 
ever be so wilful as to put the issue to the test, it would 
probably sound the trump of doom at which the body 
of Liberalism would be resurrected. 


| CHINA REPLIES TO THE POWERS 

Chaos reigns in China, but this fact has not pre- 
vented the Peking Government, which is recognized in 
the West as officially the Government of China, from 
giving a thoroughly unsatisfactory, not to say im- 
pudent, reply to the Note of the Powers, presented 
on August 10, on the Lingchen outrage, in which 
British, American, and other nationals were kid- 
napped and badly treated by bandits, one British sub- 
ject being killed. Besides demanding compensation and 
the punishment of certain high officials, the Note an- 
nounced that the Powers would assist China by pro- 
viding officers for the native railway police. The 
Peking Government says, in its reply, that it will give 
compensation, not because it has any liability, but out 
of pure good-will. It declines, however, to permit 
foreigners to officer the police, because the police is a 
domestic affair, and the railway service is being organ- 
ized afresh to ensure the safety of foreigner and 
Chinese alike. Those who know conditions in China 
know that this means nothing. 


COASTGUARDS AND COCAINE 
When the coastguards were disbanded last March as 
am arm of the Customs it was considered regrettable 
that so traditional a feature of our coast scenery as the 
coastguard stations should be consigned to ruin. But 
the course of events is proving that the loss is more 
than sentimental. With two or three Customs officers 
in charge of twenty and even thirty miles of lonely 
coast, it is obvious that such craft as motor-boats can 
‘ pursue the alert trade of smuggling without much fear 
of discovery. We have reason to believe that the sup- 
ply of cocaine and other drugs so demoralizing to the 
life of our great cities is to be traced to this source. 
There has lately been an agitation in government quar- 
ters to make the introduction of cocaine, even for 
medical purposes, illegal, and surgeons and dentists 
have been seriously alarmed at the idea. The proposal 
is nothing but a confession of failure to cope with this 
very question of smuggling. All of which makes the 
abolition of the coastguard service, like so many hasty 
post-war scrappings, more regrettable than ever. 


TABLE TALK 

Does anyone now take the trouble to talk well about 
food and wine? A century ago almost every man of 
letters in London and Edinburgh was something of a 
judge of both, and used his wit to support his theories 
or to stimulate his host. When an Anglo-Indian 
magnate of the period, lavish with his Madeira, offered 
his literary guests but a single bottle of Constantia, 
Sydney Smith won a general laugh and more Con- 
stantia by saying, ‘‘ Since we can’t double the Cape, 
we must go back to Madeira.’’ Who says such things 
now or appreciates them? Which of our minor men 
of letters is as amusing and scholarly on the subject 
as “‘ bright, broken Maginn’’? The inquiry bears 
directly on gastronomy, for gastronomy requires intel- 
lectual appreciation no less than sensuous. We pause 
in the business of suggesting to readers, week by 
week, what they should eat to beg them to talk up to 
the level of the menu. 
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LORD MORLEY 


HE death of Lord Morley in a kindly old age 

removes almost the last of the famous Victorian 

men of letters. It is more than sixty years since 
he first made his mark in journalism as a contributor to 
the Sarurpay Review, among that set of vigorous 
and brilliant men who were engaged, as he said in after 
years, ‘‘ under the flag of the Red Rover” in dealing 
Philistinism many a shrewd blow. An adoring disciple 
of John Stuart Mill and a convinced pupil of Burke, 
Austin, Turgot and Comte, Lord Morley never quite 
realized the fact known to Horace and Fielding, that 
‘‘a man may speak truth with a smiling face,” and so 
he was not altogether at home in what he called ‘‘ the 
school of persiflage.” Oppressed by a conviction of the 
triviality of life, he thought that its methods helped to 
produce ‘‘ that sceptical and centrifugal state of mind ” 
which paralyzes the spirit of improvement. What he 
admired most of all in the English character was the 
old protestant spirit ‘‘ with its rationality, its austerity, 
its steady political energy,” and he did not always see 
that this very spirit of revolt against shams and insin- 
cerities—perhaps never more needed than in the middle 
of the Victorian era—might manifest itself in other 
ways than the one which he preferred to adopt. A cer- 
tain narrowness of outlook prevented him, with all his 
splendid endowment of knowledge, his transparent sin- 
cerity and his untiring devotion to what he thought 
right, from becoming a great statesman. It is apparent 
from his later writings that he could not always free 
himself from the haunting doubt whether he had made 
the right choice when he locked away his literary work 
and ‘‘ plunged into the torment of party and Parlia- 
ment.” He described politics as ‘‘ a field where action 
is one long second-best, and where the choice constantly 
lies between two blunders.” It was a sad day for his 
admirers when he made the gran rifiuto of 1914. Years 
before he had asked indignantly, ‘‘ What great political 
cause, her own or another’s, is England befriending to- 
day?” He had wondered whether any one could be so 
rash as to believe that Australians would pay money 
for a war, ‘‘ say for the defence of Belgian neutrality,” 
and had warned: his countrymen that any attempt to 
‘‘ pursue a spirited foreign policy” in Europe would 
bring about a disintegration of the Empire. Yet, when 
the opportunity came for England to go to the rescue of 
an oppressed small State—whatever we may say of the 
ultimate causes of the recent war, that is certainly the 
aspect in which they presented themselves to most of 
us in 1914—and the whole of the Empire rallied as one 
man to share in a crusade for justice and honesty in 
international affairs, Lord Morley retired from the 
Government. Undoubtedly he was actuated by high 
and reasoned convictions, and his essential horror of all 
war made it difficult for him in old age to undertake 
the strain of defending one. But we cannot help feel- 
ing a regret that this should have been the close of a 
political career which had earned him the respect if not 
the agreement of all Englishmen. Like Mark Pattison, 
he was deficient in that ‘‘ abdominal flame” which 
Carlyle admired so much in Ram Dass, the Hindu man- 
god. 

Lord Morley’s literary career lends itself to no 
regrets. The editor of an eminent Review once said to 
him that he regarded himself as equal in importance to 
seventy-five Members of Parliament, and though Lord 
Morley himself took a slightly more modest view, he 
was justified in holding that the fifteen years during 
which he edited the Fortnightly Review had left an 
ineffaceable mark upon English thought. He did a 
great service to English journalism, of which he was 
justly though modestly proud, by succeeding in the first 
attempt in this country to conduct a periodical ‘‘ on the 
principles of free discussion and personal responsibility.” 
It is difficult in these days of unlimited licence not only 
for thought but for expression, to realize that in 1867 
it was still possible to represent Darwinism as a con- 
test between monkeys and angels, and for a great states- 


man to obtain a cheap laugh by declaring that he was 


on the side of the angels. That we have progressed in 
this respect is due perhaps to Lord Morley more than 
to any other journalist. By throwing open the pages 
of the Fortnightly to Clifford and Huxley, for instance, 
he gave them an opportunity to put the true position of 
evolutionary doctrine before the general reader, and 
thus set an example which has been so widely copied 
that it is hard to realize what a mediaeval obscurantism 
prevailed in the days of our fathers. The excitement 
caused by his publication of Huxley’s famous essay on 
the physical basis of life, in 1869, was a sign that con- 
troversies which had previously been confined to books 
and treatises were to be admitted to popular periodicals, 
‘* and that the common man of the world would now 
listen and have an opinion of his own on the bases of 
belief,’’ Lord Morley’s own writings were ever devoted 
to the task of inculcating truth and setting up a stan- 
dard against which false ideals would be unable to pre- 
vail. He aimed at teaching his readers to know and 
to love the highest. His fine literary instinct was in- 
formed by a passion for righteousness which makes his 
collected essays invigorating and helpful, as well as a 
constant source of intellectual enjoyment. He 
possessed, as he said of Burke, ‘‘ the sacred gift of 
inspiring men to use a grave diligence in caring for high 
things, and in making their lives at once rich and 
austere.” He deliberately devoted his great natural 
endowments and his treasure of hoarded knowledge to 
the task of opening, correcting and strengthening the 
minds of his readers; he never looked on literature as 
the mere provision of amusement for idlers. To spend 
an hour with one of his books is like Alpine climbing ; 
it takes us into a bracing and an eager air, touched 
with the purity even if also with the coldness of the 
great snow-fields. His epitaph might be taken from 
one of the finest addresses he ever delivered, in which, 
with an unusual burst of self-revelation, he pointed out 
that the writer who diligently used his own mind, and 
diligently sought to extend his own opportunities to 
others, was doing a social service: 

The thought that this is so may well lighten the poor 
perplexities of our daily life, and even soothe the pangs of its 
calamities; it lifts us from our feet as on wings, opening a 
larger meaning to our private toil and a higher purpose to 
our public endeavour ; it makes the morning as we awake to 
it welcome, and the evening like a soft garment as it wraps 
us about; it nerves our arm with boldness against oppression 
and injustice, and strengthens our voice with deeper accents 
against falsehood, while we are yet in the full noon of our 

_ days—yes, and perhaps it will add some ray of consolation, 
when our eyes are growing dim to it all, and we go down 
into the Valley of the Dark Shadow. 


WHAT THE GERMAN SURRENDER 
MEANS 


ITH the cessation of passive resistance the 

W Reparations question enters on a further and 
highly important stage, out of which there 

must sooner or later emerge a settlement. It is to be 
feared, however, that it will be later rather than sooner, 
for the path to peace is still closely hedged about with 
difficulties. After a most bitter and extremely exhaust- 
ing struggle, which has lasted nearly nine months, the 
German Government has been compelled to acknow- 
ledge defeat, and has called off passive resistance in 
the Ruhr without obtaining any concessions whatso- 
ever from France. It may usefully be recalled that 
our Government had several times urgently represented 
to Germany, through the usual diplomatic channels, 
that the contest between her and France was unlikely 
to have any but harmful results for herself, and should 
be terminated as soon as possible. Perhaps the com- 
muniqué issued in Paris after the meeting of Mr. 
Baldwin and M. Poincaré, with its statement of the 
co-operation of England with France, had something 
to do with bringing about the German decision. But 
for some time it has been abundantly clear that passive 
resistance was a failure as a policy; it was true that 
France did not get the reparations she had expected, 
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but it was also true that the policy was ruinous to 
Germany. There was never any doubt that it was in 
the power of France, with her army of 800,000 men, 
and her enemy disarmed and enfeebled, to bring Ger- 
many to her knees, if France ruthlessly exercised her 
full force, or even sufficient pressure. The event em- 
phasizes the dominance of France on the Continent. 
From 1871 to 1914 Paris had to shape and adjust her 
policy very carefully, with her eyes discreetly fixed on 
Berlin, Petrograd, and London, according as the wheel 
of things revolved. That position has absolutely 
changed. M. Poincaré said very plainly in one of his 
last speeches that France is now in a superior position 
in Europe, and can do more or less what she pleases. 
This is the outstanding fact of contemporary history, 
and its significance should not be minimized or for- 
gotten. Germany has had to bow to force majeure. 

On Wednesday, President Ebert issued a Proclama- 
tion to the German people, stating that the fight with 
France had to be broken off in order to maintain their 
life and the existence of the State. He pointed out 
that the former productivity of the Rhineland and the 
Ruhr had ceased, and that the economic life of Ger- 
many, whether occupied or unoccupied, was disor- 
ganized. In a word, the Fatherland was in direct 
danger of collapse, if the policy of passive resistance 
was continued any longer; France was implacable, and 
there was nothing for it but unconditional capitula- 
tion. What will be the effect of this on Germany? It 
is plain that if the result is the breaking up of the 
Reich, as has been foretold by some observers, there 
will be no reparations for anybody in such a chaos as 
would be produced. There have been disturbances in 
Germany, and there probably will be more. But owing 
to Dr. Stresemann’s mobilization of the leaders of 
nearly all the German political parties, as well as of 
the Premiers of all the German States, and their 
unanimity on the abandonment of passive resistance, 
the possibility of revolution or of the dismemberment of 
Germany seems to have been removed, at any rate for 
the present. There are threats from the Monarchists 
from one end, and from the Communists at the other 
end of the scale, but Dr. Stresemann is acting with 
courage and energy in the maintenance of order. Yet 
this is not to say that Germany is in a position to pay 
reparations. Indeed, everything shows that she is 
not. In France, as was of course to be expected, the 
surrender has been hailed with great rejoicings, but 
she will have to take care that her victory is not a 
Pyrrhic victory. After all, she has still to get repara- 
tions ; that was the object, at least ostensibly, for which 
she invaded the Ruhr. Now that she has no longer 
to contend against passive resistance, what will she 
do? According to the Paris papers, she is to make 
no change in the Ruhr, but to go on with her pro- 
gramme of taxes, levies, and seizures, and there is to 
be no relaxation of this programme of ruthless exploita- 
tion until German good will in collaboration has been 
secured. As if such a programme was likely to secure 
Germany’s good will ! 

The fundamental truth about the struggle between 
France and Germany over the Ruhr is that it has been 
a political rather than an economic struggle. Now 
that France has gained the advantage, she must next 
turn her attention to the economic aspects of the situa- 
tion she herself has brought about. Now, M. Poin- 
caré is a politician, not an economist, though no doubt 
he can summon all the expert assistance he requires. 
There has been enough and more than enough of des- 
truction; Germany’s capacity to pay has been greatly 
reduced. What are now wanted are constructive plans 
and proposals from France. As is well known, both 
Belgium and Italy have such plans and proposals in 
hand. For the moment M. Poincaré is silent, and his 
next Sunday speech will be closely scanned, to see if it 
says anything about a settlement. As regards the 
attitude of Britain, whose main preoccupation in this 
whole long controversy is a settlement, with peace and 
the consequent increase of her trade and that of the 


world in general, there is undoubtedly an opportunity 
for some change, now that the passive resistance phase 
is out of the way ; there is an opening for that co-opera- 
tion of which the Baldwin-Poincaré communiqué spoke. 
We are back to securing a common method for a 
common purpose. It is all to the good that Mr. Bald- 
win’s conversation with M. Poincaré has, even accord- 
ing to French accounts, created a favourable 
atmosphere for co-operation. But until there is a 
fresh declaration of British policy, & propos the new 
situation resulting from the cessation of passive 
resistance, we shall say no more. 


THE GOLDEN JOURNEY 


By HERBERT FARJEON 
Hassan. By James Elroy Flecker. His Majesty’s Theatre. 


HEN I came out of His Majesty’s Theatre I 
was still in a kind of dim, magical enchant- 


ment. James Elroy Flecker, whom the gods 
loved, had thrown his supplication to the rose; 
the last of the merchants had passed through the gate 
of the morning to take the Golden Road to Samarkand ; 
Hassan (only Mr. Ainley after all) had thanked his 
audience (only us after all) in a graceful speech; the 
glittering, moony, blood-reeking adventure was at an 
end. Nevertheless, the spell remained unbroken. The 
chant of those pilgrims choiring in the expectant dawn 
had not yet fainted into confusion upon my ears. The 
sniff of spikenard and terebinth and oil and spice 
And such sweet jams meticulously jarred 
As God’s Own Prophet eats in Paradise 
still lingered in my nostrils. My mind was a kaleido- 
scope vivid memories. A mocking wanton on a 
balcony, fondling her new-found lover, tickling her 
appetite in front of his rejected rival, who writhed 
below at every fresh caress. The senseless bulk of a 
rotund confectioner, crammed into a gargantuan 
basket and hauled by unseen hands into a mysterious 
house, whence issued exquisite, ominous sounds of 
music. An orgiastic anti-masque of wry-limbed, 
cripple-faced beggars. A dire procession of torture, 
whips, racks, wheels, braziers, chains, flung into black 
relief against a red gash in the sky. Coffins on a 
cart. The clean hum of preparation in the cold, grey 
hour. And, above all, words like jewels that Sindbad 
might have found in an old chest, treasures of 
eloquence, and lyrics of rich, easy loveliness, a mine 
for scrimmaging anthologists : 
Thy dawn, O Master of the world, -hy dawn ; 
The hour the lilies open on lawn, 
The hour when grey wings pass beyond the mountains, 
The hour of silence, when we hear the fountains, 
The hour that dreams are brighter and winds colder, 
The hour that young love wakes on a white shoulder, 
O Master of the world, the Persian Dawn. 
Well, I had drunk deep of beauty, and I was intoxi- 
cated. The people jostling against me in the foyer 
were like the last outposts of a scattering dream. The 
Haymarket was like a window you cannot place when 
waking suddenly in a strange room. The motor-buses 
could only be accounted for as lumbering lies. And 
how long the spell would have lasted, who can say, 
had not a bombshell brought me thumpingly to earth— 
a young girl, fresh from the pit, rushing at a friend 
and gasping : ‘‘ Better than ‘ Chu Chin Chow’! ”’ 
Whether the taste of my awakener was well- 
grounded I can’t decide. Something about ‘ Chu Chin 
Chow ’ frightened me off : I never managed to come to 
terms with it. I can only hazard (let me hope unjustly) 
that the comparison was like saying that the perfumes 
of Arabia are sweeter than scent out of a slot-machine. 
But I have sufficient confidence in my ignorance to 
declare with conviction that poetically, at least, 
‘ Hassan ’ may be awarded the victory. From first to 
last it is stuffed with such lovely speeches that I want 
to quote the whole play, for the sheer joy of writing 
down the words. I want to see how it feels to write: 
Now I will make her such sweets, ah me! as never 


sweets, 
I made in my life before. I will make her sweets like — 


of crystal, like cubes of jade, like polygons of ruby. 
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make her sweets like flowers. Great red roses, passionate 
carnations, raying daisies, violets, and curly hyacinths. I 
will perfume my roses (may they melt sweetly in her lips) with 
the perfume of roses, so that she shall say, ‘‘ a rose”! and 
smell before she tastes. And in the heart of each flower I 
will distil one drop of the magic of love. Did I not say 
“‘ they shall be flowers ’’? 
And (having tasted biood) : 


Sweet to ride forth at evening from the wells, 
When shadows pass gigantic on the sand, 
And softly through the silence beat the bells 
Along the Golden Road to Samarkand, 
And yet again : 

Sweet life—we die for thy sweetness, O Lord of the Garden 
of Peace! Come, love, for the fire that beats within us, for 
the air that blows around us, for the mountains of our country 
and the wind among their pines you and I accept torture 
and confront our end. We are in the service of the World. 
The voice of the rolling deep is shouting: ‘‘ Suffer that we 
may moan.’’ The company of the stars sing out: ‘‘ Be brave 
that we may shine.” The spirits of children not yet born 
whisper as they crowd around us: “‘ Endure that we may 
conquer.”’ 

There you have the true, ringing, unchallengeable 
note of exaltation. But drama cannot live by poetry 
alone, and while Flecker brings more than poetry to 
the composition of his Arabian Night, it would not 
astonish me to discover that the characterization and 
the story of ‘ Chu Chin Chow ’ are at least not inferior 
to those of ‘ Hassan.’ Dramatically, ‘ Hassan’ be- 
gins as well as anyone could wish. The succession of 
incidents culminating in the confectioner’s appoint- 
ment to the Court of Haroun-ar-Raschid is so admir- 
ably swift that the conventional drawing of the char- 
acters may even be applauded : it concentrates attention 
on the string of marvels. But half-way through the 
play there is a serious lapse. The action slows up, 
giving us time to take stock of the protagonists and 
to realize that, cast in unyielding moulds, they are in- 
teresting only in so far as they move in a world of ad- 
venture. If things don’t happen soon and often, we 
shall grow discontent. Nor does Hassan himself, the 
all-important unifying figure, improve affairs by drop- 
ping unaccountably out of the scheme and becoming a 
mere spectator of the woes of Rafi and his lady love, 
Pervaneh, who proceed—the centre of gravity having 
now shifted—to walk off with the best part of the third 
and fourth acts of the play. The choice they are 
offered between freedom with separation on the one 
hand, love with death by torture on the other, is suffi- 
ciently sensational. But the poet here lingers tao long 
over their agonies, being so intent on turning the 
lancet in the wound that he forgets he has omitted 
to enlist any intimate sympathy for the victims. 
Obviously, of course, they are ‘‘ good,’’ as Haroun-al- 
Raschid is ‘‘ bad ’’; obviously, again, torture is bar- 
baric and quite indefensible. We are sorry that Rafi 
and Pervaneh should suffer. But we are no sorrier 
for them than we should be for any other ‘‘ good ”’ 
couple in the same situation, and we might even be 
bored had not Flecker set forth their story in prose so 
magnificent and so sublime. 

The production is everything that the play deserves. 
Mr. Basil Dean has done nothing better. There was 
one alarming moment early in the evening when we 
were confronted with a drop-curtain reminiscent of the 
decoration in Strand and Piccadilly grill-rooms: but 
there the trouble began and ended. Everything was 
good—the cold, romantic scenery of Mr. Harris, the 
dervishing ballets of M. Fokine, the heavenly music 
(not my department) of Mr. Delius. None of the 
actors rose above the level of effectiveness, but few of 
them had a chance to, and hardly any of them fell 
below it. Mr. Ainley’s Hassan had colour, Mr. Quar- 
termaine’s Ishak had fire, Mr. Keen was every inch 
a Caliph, and I liked Miss Cathleen Nesbitt, because I 
always do. She did not, however, convince me that 
the way to seduce a man is to indulge in slow-motion 
callisthenics. When she stretched her arms and mur- 
mured, ‘‘ There is no other arm beneath the sky that 
has here this curve and, here this dimple,’’ I almost 
thought she was going to yawn. 


‘KING EDWARD III’ 
By Frank Harris 


CHOLARS and poets alike differ as to the author- 

ship of this play : as a rule the scholars agree with 

Dr. Furnivall and refuse to accept it as a play of 
Shakespeare. They point out that though published in 
1596, it is not mentioned in Meres’s Catalogue of 
Shakespeare’s works made in 1598; nor is it included 
in any of the four folio editions of Shakespeare, 
though the third and fourth folios contain seven addi- 
tional plays not counted now in the rubric. Swin- 
burne, too, is emphatic in this sense: and Swinburne 
is an excellent critic of verse: ‘* The author of King 
Edward III was a devout student,’’ he says, ‘‘ and 
humble follower of Christopher Marlowe’’; but with 
surprising fairness he adds, ‘‘ who was however less 
successful in blank verse than in the rhyming verse 
which Marlowe helped to banish.’’ It is surprising 
that Swinburne did not pursue this doubt to its logical 
conclusion. Nine critics out of ten, however, are in- 
clined to believe that what they call the love-story of 
King Edward III and the Countess of Salisbury, 
as told in the first two acts of the play, is either by 
Shakespeare or corrected by him. It was Mr. Fleay 
who first brought forward what might be called the 
mechanical proofs of authorship. In the ‘“‘ love- 
episode,’’ he says, ‘‘ the proportion of rhyme-lines to 
verse-lines is one to seven; in the other parts of the 
play one to twenty: in the episode the proportion of 
lines with double endings to verse-lines is one to ten; 
in the rest of the play it is one to twenty-five.”’ 

These differences must be allowed to prove that the 
play could not have been written by any one author at 
one period, and if one took this play to be wholly 
Shakespeare’s work, one would have’ to assume that 
the worst part of it was written in his best time with 
Othello or even later, long after ‘ Edward III’ had 
been published. For this and other reasons Mr. Fleay 
declares, and the majority of critics agree with him, 
that only ‘‘ the love-story ’’ between the Countess of 
Salisbury and King Edward III, in the first two acts, 
can be attributed to Shakespeare and nothing else. 
Tennyson stands almost alone when he says: ‘“‘ I have 
no doubt a great deal of it (the play) is Shakespeare’s.”” 
For once, it seems to me, Tennyson is right and Swin- 
burne wrong : it is impossible to deny Shakespeare the 
love-episode. There are a dozen phrases such as: 

the barren, bleak and fruitless air, 
that no one else could have written. When the King 
says: 

r I will make you shrink your snaily horns, 

I cannot help smiling; it is young Shakespeare’s very 
signature. Indeed the whole conduct of the love-story 
is manifestly Shakespeare’s. In view of the dénoue- 
ment who but Shakespeare would have made the 
Countess herself persuade the King to stay as she does 
at the end of the first act, and think of her words: 
Let not thy presence like the April sun 
Flatter our Earth and suddenly be done. . . 
A little later she speaks of : 
inly beautified 
With bounty’s riches and fair hidden pride: 
and then : 
The ground, undeck’d with nature’s tapestry, 
Seems barren, sere, unfertile, fruitless, dry ; 
And much more than this love-episode certainly belongs 
to the master: as soon as I open the book in the very 
first act, long before the Countess of Salisbury comes 
on the scene, I hear Shakespeare speaking: in the 
fourteenth line : 
... the fragrant garden of her womb 


is convincing enough; and when I turn the page I 
find : 


’. . . how occasion laughs me in the face! 
The first act is all Shakespeare’s, every word of it, 
and the second too, if I am any judge; in the first 
scene one finds : 
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His cheeks put on their scarlet ornaments ; 
on the next page the King declares that : 
* her tongue 


Commanded war to prison . 


the next page gives me: 
For she is all the treasure of our land 


just as in ‘ Othello’ I read: 
The riches of the ship is come on shore, 


All, all of it indubitable Shakespeare : it did not need 
the Sonnet line, here in place, to convince me: 
Lilies that fester smell far worse than weeds. 


Think of : 
Poor sheep-skin, how it brawls with him that beateth it! 


There is more than one passage, too, characteristic 
of Shakespeare’s very spirit, and these are to me even 
dearer than the accent of his voice. For example: — 

Lust is a fire; and men, like lanthorns, show 

Light lust within themselves . . . 

and shall I not 

Master this little mansion of myself? 

Give me an armour of eternal steel ; 

I go to conquer kings, and shall I then 

Subdue myself and be my enemy’s friend? 

It must not be... 
And after this contradictory hair-splitting, this most 
characteristic thought : 

The sin is more to hack and hew poor men, 

Than to embrace in an unlawful bed 

The register of all rarieties 

Since leathern Adam till this youngest hour. 

These last four lines make doubt impossible; I do 
not need the last line where the sun shall ‘‘ gild the 
eastern sky,’’ nor the: 

. . - I had rather have her chas’d, than chaste. 


nor the: 

Bid her be free and general as the sun; 
in order to declare that the first two acts all belong to 
Shakespeare, and to him alone, and are peculiarly 
characteristic both of his soul and voice. 

The other acts and scenes do not interest me greatly. 
As I begin Act iii, I miss Shakespeare’s accent, and 
though he speaks now and again in every act in 
isolated lines and even whole scenes, there is nothing 
of special importance. It seems manifest to me that 
after the love-story the rest of the play had no par- 
ticular interest for him. It is likely even that some 
hack took it up and finished it and brought it to 
Shakespeare, who, looking it through, put in this and 
that line or even speech; the main body of the work 
is not Shakespeare’s. Yet, what a delight it is to 
know that he wrote this whole love-story of the 
Countess of Salisbury and Edward III; one more 
jewel added to the many he has given us. And _ this 
one, a sort of clasp to unite ‘ Venus and Adonis ’ and 
‘ Lucrece,’ as passionate as the one, as resolvedly 
chaste as the other. And the four lines of his thought 
recur to me again and again: 

The sin is more to hack and hew poor men, 
Than to embrace in an unlawful bed 

The register of all rarieties 

Since leathern Adam till this youngest hour. 

Here Shakespeare falls totally out of the character 
and, as usually happens in this case, he does it to reveal 
his own thought. The two ideals come into his mind, 
the martial and the amorous, and he makes the con- 
quering King of all people in the world declare that 
adultery is a lesser sin than the waging of war, especi- 
ally if the woman is the “‘ register of all rarieties.’’ 
Shakespeare knew, none better, that in this statement 
he ran counter to English opinion and especially to 
English aristocratic opinion; but he didn’t care; ‘‘ to 
hack and hew poor men ’”’ was, he knew, ‘‘ a greater 
sin ’’ than any unlawful embrace. ‘‘ Englishmen will 
find it hard to accept your Shakespeare languishing in 
love,’’ Meredith wrote to me once; but if that is the 
heart of our Shakespeare, what is a poor admirer 
to do? 
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BRAHMS AND FRANCK 
By Hussey 


HE conjunction of these names in the programme 

of Wednesday’s Promenade Concert was singu- 

larly happy; for it revealed the parity of the two 
composers, the highest peaks in the symphonic range 
of the middle nineteenth century. The relative grandeur 
of Franck is not even now generally recognized; he 
has never been the subject of assiduous propaganda. 
Brahms was unfortunate in being pitted by foolish 
critics against Wagner, whom he sincerely admired ; 
but the public, seeing the smoke of incense rising 
thickly to heaven, said to itself, quite rightly : ‘‘ There 
also must be fire!’’ Franck was beloved of his 
chosen scholars, but he had no “ party ’’’ to sound 
his trumpet in the market-place, and he was the last 
person to use that noble instrument for any meaner 
purpose than the glory of God and his art. So, if ever 
there was a case to prove that real genius will out, it 
is the case of César Franck, whose fame has grown 
slowly and solidly, suffering no eclipse or reaction as 
did that of Brahms, when the incense became too sickly 
for sensitive nostrils. 

But Brahms is coming back, as he infallibly must, 
for the same reason that men will always respond to 
real greatness. Audiences have tired of the brilliant 
experiments of the French Pastrycooks and are turn- 
ing back to the solid meat of the classics. Not that 
Brahms is heavy—that is one of the fallacies. Did 
ever a composer take you by the arm with a more 
cheerful friendliness than he does in the first bar of the 
B flat Pianoforte Concerto, which was played on Wed- 
nesday? The jolly horn plunges into the middle of 
things without preliminary, without accompaniment, 
making one of those superbly simple remarks which 
only genius can utter. The actual notes are those of 
a child’s five-finger exercise beginning on the tonic of 
the scale. Straight up it goes to that fifth note with 
just a turn pour mieux sauter to the top. Nothing— 
you might think after hearing that theme—nothing 
could be easier than to make music that will shake the 
world. But when others, whose minds cannot bring 
to white heat the material they use, attempt it, they 
land themselves and us into bathos, banality and 
boredom. 

This theme of Brahms is as spare and as sure as one 
of those tremendous phrases of Beethoven. But it is 
more genial, more fluent in its vigour; it is cut, in a 
smaller size, out of marble, not hewn out of huge 
granite and left rough. Herein lies the difference and 
the distance between the two composers. Even when, 
in his First Symphony, Brahms uses a phrase of the 
typical Beethoven cut, three short notes followed by a 
long one (the comparison with the opening of the Fifth 
Symphony is obvious and the more striking in that 
both works are in the same key), it takes on a more 
gracious air and we are not flattened by its awful 
violence. 

Brahms, like Bach, leant upon the past, gathering 
up to the culmination of his own genius the forms and 
the materials of his predecessors. He never departs 
from the beaten track; he merely widens it. By 
force of intellect he developed forms like the variation 
into something grander than even Bach or Beethoven 
achieved, though the incandescence of his emotion is 
never so bright as theirs. And, though he has the 
reputation of caring little for the orchestra and added 
nothing new to its resources, he can ravish us at will 
with tonal beauties as lovely as any that have been 
achieved by impressionist experts in the use of colour. 
I am thinking of the horns in the slow movement of 
the First Symphony and the descending chromatic pas- 
sage for clarinets and strings tremolando in the Piano- 
forte Concerto. Like all great artists, in fact, Brahms 
knew what was the right medium for his expression. 
He was not ignorant of the possibilities opened up by 
the pioneers, Berlioz, Liszt and Wagner; but he 
realized his own limitations and like Hugo (wasn’t it?) 
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was content to say, ‘* Mon verre n’est pas grand, mais 
je bois dans mons verre ’’—and the very utterance of 
humility magnified the vessel. 

Franck, too, has his roots deeply embedded in the 
past, but he stretches out farther towards the future. 
The form of his Symphony is novel in a way that 
Brahms never is, resembling, in shape, far more closely 
the twentieth-century products of our own Elgar 
and Vaughan Williams. The first movements of 
Franck’s Symphony and of the London Symphony run 
on parallel lines. The slow introduction, derived from 
the classical masters, becomes in each an integral part 
of the whole structure instead of being a stairway, 
grand enough as built by Beethoven in the Seventh 
Symphony, leading up to it. And, while Brahms’s 
only vital modification of the Sonata-form is a tendency 
to amalgamate the development and the recapitulation, 
Franck proceeds at once to the development 
of his themes and has to resort to subsidiary matter 
for the filling out of his development-section proper. 
He also ranges—as was inevitable, given his chromatic 
turn of mind—over a far greater number of keys; yet 
such is his ‘‘ key-sense ’’ that he never loses touch 
with his basic tonality. 

This chromaticism was partly due to the influence 
of Wagner. Indeed, the first phrase of the Symphony 
is far more closely akin to the theme which accom- 
panies Briinnhilde’s announcement to Siegmund in the 
second act of ‘ Die Valkyrie,’ than to the ‘ Muss es 
sein?’ of Beethoven’s Quartet, Op. 135, to which 
M. d’Indy relates it. But this melodic resemblance 
is of no more importance than the thousand others that 
can be found in the masterpieces of music—the tune 
from Nicolai’s overture given to Sachs, for instance— 
because Franck has clearly not borrowed the phrase, 
but come upon it unconsciously and made it so abso- 
lutely his own, that in performance we never for a 
moment associate it with Briinnhilde. Therein lies the 
essential difference between plagiarism and the use by 
different masters of the same idea. 

But these workshop matters are only the humble, 
necessary basis upon which rises this great peak, 
whose summit gleams with the purity of snow. And 
the metaphor is the more appropriate in that all 
Franck’s work is gathered beneath, is resumed in this 
Symphony. It is the final and supreme expression of 
the ideas, which had already found utterance, super- 
lative we might say but for this, in the Violin Sonata, 
the Chamber Music and the Symphonic Variations. 
There may be sublimer moments in the ‘ Beatitudes,’ 
but there are also weaknesses. The Symphony is flaw- 
less and without blemish. Yet in this respect Franck 
may be accounted a lesser man than Brahms: his 
highest point seems to rise to a greater altitude, but 
he has not to his credit that long chain of diverse 
peaks. Brahms never attained to the intense glow of 
beauty that Franck sustains throughout his Symphony, 
but he approached nearly to it more often. 


CONCERNING VERONA 
By Louis GoLpING 


OW persistently rise the towers and battlements 
i of Verona across my memories. High and 

austere climbs the campanile of San Zeno. The 
Christ on His parapet staring at you steadfastly rises 
so straight and rock-like that you feel you must measure 
His tale rather in geologic than historic time. There 
is such awe in the uplifted hand that the gesture of 
Epstein’s statue, pointing to the split palm, seems 
hardly more than theatrical. There are stigmata also 
on the hands and feet of the San Zeno Christ, but there 
is no especial demonstration of them. It is as if God, 
no less than man, must bear wounds even as flame 
burns, and no murmur must pass from between godly 
or human lips. Nor have His apostles here a kindly 
word to say. The negroid Bishop who gave the Church 


his name dangles his fish agelessly in the shadow 
towards the crypt. But Verona shines beyond the 
brazen doorways, loveliest of the Lombard cities, and 
most light-hearted. 

I stood in a piazza—lI cannot recall its name nor the 
palaces that lined it—admiring the faultless proportions 
of a marble stairway at its corner, the relation of its 
width to the height of each step and the height of its 
columned balustrade, when a sound issued from a dark 
archway into the sunlight blazing about me. Such a 
sunlight is this that not a blade of grass does not 
become sculptured emerald, nor any puffy cloud not 
carven from alabaster. It has a quality to invest 
spoken speech with music and written with sibylline 
significance. And it was into this sunlight intruded 
the noise of an old woman crying; yet only when | 
saw her thin hands brushing away from her cheeks 
her large, continuous tears, did I realize it was indeed 
crying. It is impossible to conceive crying so utterly 
void of any suggestion of melancholy. It was passion- 
less like the noise of leaves, or like an infant wailing— 
a natural reflex, unrelated with pain or desire. Had I 
swung a rattle before that old woman in the piazza 
at Verona, she would have forgotten she was crying, 
to stare at me and hold out her arms for the toy. And 
at that moment most vividly I recalled the crying of 
another old woman in Linz, a cloudy city of Upper 
Austria, where the Danube narrows towards the 
‘* castled steeps” of the Wachau. They became for 
me eternal types, symbols of a country in victory and 
a country in defeat, the old woman crying because it 
was less strenuous than laughter, and the other because 
it was as natural to her as breathing. Her youngest 
son had been absorbed into Siberia during the war 
and not been heard of again. Two of her grandsons 
sat in the same room with us, each minus one arm and 
leg—a curiously grim symmetry, as if some Paracelsian 
artist had carved them to fit into some monstrous un- 
human composition. She had been talking evenly of 
some household matter; no fresh interest had been 
introduced into the room or our conversation. Sud- 
denly I was aware that the old woman was crying, but 
crying so that you felt the force of it must check her 
last frail heart-beats. It was terrible, because there 
was a freshness and urgency in the sound like a girl 
sobbing after finding her lover faithless. It was 
terrible because neither her grandsons, nor her daughter, 
their mother, made the least effort to talk her out of it. 
It was most terrible of all because I felt it was the true 
order of her life, the rest of it a mere interlude between 
tears and tears. ... 

Then the old woman of Verona hobbled past me out 
of the square. I had slipped a few lire into her hand— 
nickel lire, you must understand. The germiferous 
paper lire would have had less efficacy—not because 
of the germs they carry, but because they do not jangie. 
She bent her sharp nose down towards the coins and 
jingled them together, then passed out of my sight, 
crowing. 

To exorcize from my mind this memory of Linz, | 
went down into the bright stridency of the Piazza delle 
Erbe to buy a flute there, at a stall protected from the 
sun by an umbrella spread over it like a buxom cabbage- 
rose. In a jostling of pipes, candlesticks, jugs, plates, 
busts of Mussolini, all of unglazed clay like itself, its 
small black eyes looked up to me. I took it down to 
the bank of the Adige where the women scour their 
laundry and spread it on the hot boulders to dry. And 
I—who can sing the first four notes of ‘ God save the 
King’ only by going flat three times and sharp once, 
or sharp three times and flat once, for such is my im- 
becility in music that I hardly know the distinction 
between sharp and flat—played the Fascist melody of 
‘ Giovinezza’ perfectly, as if the special god of 
Fascismo were inspiring my flute and not my own poor 
breath : 


Giovinezza, Giovinezza, 
Primavera di bellezza, 
Nel fascismo é la salvezza 
Della nostra liberta ! 
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Two or three husbands, looking to the virtu- 
ous dispatch of their laundry, rendered words 
to my melody. None of those comely washer- 
women disputed our Assertion—‘‘ in Fascismo the 
salvation of our liberty.’’ Gradually the pace of 
their scrubbings and rinsings quickened. Giovinezza, 
went the soap. Primuvera, continued the scrubbing- 
brush. Della nostra liberta—and the last drop of Adige 
was squeezed from Pancrazio’s pants and the white 
limpness of Peppina’s first-communion frock. 

That was not the end of my Veronese flute. I placed 
it to my lips in Naples and forth issued a most com- 
plicated melody from Donizetti, my own eyes boggling 
with amazement. In Catania it was Bellini. (He, at 
least, is the local musician. They have a statue and 
gardens in his honour. Or it may have been a Latin 
canticle, or the secret oath of Mafia. I have already 
declared my ignorance in these matters.) And passing 
through Paris, it was none other than Debussy... 
Hold! There will be sceptics. They will say—tet 
them say ! If they, too, will come with a soul unwarped 
by musical pride (for this is deadlier than pride of the 
intellect) to buy a Veronese flute from under the um- 
brellas of the Piazza delle Erbe, they, too, will pass 
from Palestrina to ‘ lolanthe,’ from Bach to Mr. Her- 
man Darewski, and the stone horses bestridden by the 
Scaligers will neigh faintly in response across the city, 
and the ghost of Juliet, perhaps, will join in the wizard 
music, for she haunts these streets. And if they can 
educe no sound from a clay flute of Verona, the sin of 
musical pride lies hard in their bosoms. There is no 
hope for them. 


ANNA PAVLOVA 
By C. K. Scott MoncrRIEFF 


The Fairy Doll, Ajanta’s Frescoes, Polish Wedding, Dionysus, 
The Oriental Impressions, Magic Flute, Chopiniana, An Old 
Russian Folk Lore, La Fille Mal Gardée, Amarilla, Les 
Ondines, Autumn Leaves. Covent Garden. 


plicity which is apt to deceive the casual observer. 

This reflection occurred to me more than once in the 
last fortnight as I listened to the applause which 
greeted each of the dozen ballets and score of minor 
dances presented by Mme. Pavlova and her company. 
It was not that she was not herself continuously re- 
called until one despaired of her ever being able to reach 
her dressing-room, but the precisely similar and hardly 
less prolonged outbursts which greeted such works as 
‘ Magic Flute ’ and ‘ La Fille Mal Gardée,’ seemed to 
point to a shortage of mathematical sense among the 
galleries. Take too from 1oo and you have o; there 
is no imaginative process that can convert nullity into 
even a vulgar fraction. 

Mlle. Hilda Butsova is a highly trained and accom- 
plished dancer, with a Victorian prettiness and charm 
which even in Nottingham, I am told, are regarded as 
exceptional. Arrested in one of her poses, she would 
look well, one feels, modelled in wax under a bell of 
polished glass. But between her dancing, what she 
must now understand by dancing, and what Mme. 
Pavlova does when she dances there can be as little 
comparison as between a thoroughly tested aeroplane 
and a dragonfly. The Dragonfly is, perhaps, the type 
that expresses best Mme. Pavlova’s permanent mood, 
better, that is, than the Dying Swan with which she 
long ago won an imperishable fame in our memories. 
For the diva is not in the least like a dying swan (we 
have all seen one, if not in real life, in ‘ Parsifal ’) or a 
dying anything; she repeats to the bird the traditional 
courtesy of Zeus, who adopted its form to suit a private 
purpose. But it is a swan transformed; her tiptoe legs 
give it a pair of necks and heads, her fluttering hands 
are its subaqueous feet. Her swan, like the Olympian, 
is still patently divine. The dragonfly, not showing 
the swan’s consciousness of his physical beauty, is 
content to express the larger beauty of motion. Before 


if N great artists as in great saints there is a sim- 


he has completed one airy dance he has planned and is 
beginning another; no occupation, however material, 
can distract him for more than a moment from his 
apparently aimless course. Lost now in the air, we 
can tell his approach only by the reflection of his 
radiant body from the pool beneath: suddenly he 
throbs under our eyes, hesitates, wheels, glances, 
catches the sunlight at afresh angle and is away (like 
Mme. Pavlova) on yet another tour of his little world. 
That we have been his spectator does not occur to him; 


‘our applause would neither frighten nor cajole him; 


similarly, without anyone in the world to behold her, 
Mme. Pavlova would still be dancing. 

So absorbed is she in the ideal beauty to which her 
movements have not indeed created it, but are giving 
expression that she is surprised, almost stunned, by 
the rush, leaping past the conductor’s baton while it 
falls, of applause that follows and overtakes her every 
achievement. Her first impulse is to rejoice that other 
people, so many others, who have stolen into the build- 
ing without her knowledge, have seen something them- 
selves, too, of what that hidden beauty is; afterwards 
comes the sense that she, Anna Pavlova, has been 
responsible for its revelation and that the acclamation 
is addressed to herself. Strange; in a solemn service 
the soldiers present arms at the Elevation, but in 
honour not of the priest. She reappears, modest, 
grateful, happy, before the curtain, but still dreaming 
of a thing to which hands, voices, flowers bear no re- 
lation, for it is not of their world. 

This different quality in her makes it as difficult to 
write in one paragraph of Mme. Pavlova and her dis- 
tinguished partners as it would be to pave a floor with 
tiles of which one was circular and the others square. 
It is difficult also to say, what must be said, that in 
the choice and arrangement of these ballets Mme. Pav- 
lova and her advisers have not shown that supremacy 
which compels us to forsake everything else and crowd 
to see her dance. We can remember every moment 
that she spent on the stage; but it is difficult to re- 
member the others. ‘ Ajanta’s Frescoes ’ is, frankly, 
a tedious spectacle copied with a wealth of superfluous 
accuracy from the dreary Buddhist art of India. Its 
supreme moment, in which Prince Guatama (sic) picks 
his way, like a prelate through a public park, over the 
chaste but coupled forms of the sleeping corps de 
ballet, and goes out (right) to found a world-religion is, 
quite apart from the depth of its anti-climax, 
ludicrously silly. In ‘ Dionysus,’ the inspiration of 
which seems to have been the popularity of the 
Glazounov ‘ Bacchanale,’ composer, producer and 
electrician (the last going to lengths that would leave 
Mr. Basil Dean gasping) having combined to create 
failure out of chaos. Several of the other ballets must 
be set aside as too trivial for comment. Only one of 
the dozen recalls the brilliant inventions of MM. Diag- 
hileff and Massine. This is the one inadequately named 
(the programmes are carelessly written in imperfect 
English) ‘ An Old Russian Folk Lore,’ for which credit 
must at once be given to M. Laurent Novikoff, by 
whom it alone of the series is described as being 
‘** arranged.”” And from every point of view it is 
arranged excellently well. It has the brilliant colour 
and broad comedy with which Russian ballet makes its 
strongest appeal. The minor parts, especially the 
troop of court jesters (there is an inimitable moment 
when two group themselves pick-a-back on the Czar’s 
vacated throne—and another when they scamper to 
support his swooning body), have each received 
separate attention in the plan. There is a moment 
when, at the end of a street pillow-fight, the brides and 
their matchmakers having been expelled from the 
scene, the old Czar, a last cushion held back to the 
extent of his outstretched arm, is arrested by the ap- 
pearance of the Sorcerer with his train; there is the 
incursion, like a splash of ink on a flowered table- 
cloth, of a quartet of black cats with white whiskers 
and tufts to their tails. The music (it is M. Nicholas 
Tscherepnine’s) accompanies and explains the action. 
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It is a relief to be able to pay this tribute to M. Novi- 
koff, when one must withhold certain others. His 
huge, muscular body and seemingly inexhaustible 
power of vertical motion make an unquestionable 
appeal. In the ‘ Assyrian Dance,’ by far his most im- 
pressive performance, he seems to lose consciousness, 
for a few minutes, of M. Novikoff, though perhaps it 
is lost no farther than in the material beauty of his 
trappings; but his flashing teeth are too regularly 
turned to reflect the approbation of the stalls, and he 
is to be seen ready above the footlights with a respon- 
sive smile almost before the first rattle of applause has 
impinged upon the last notes of the orchestra. He 
and Mme. Pavlova taking a call before the curtain 
together illustrate, without either’s moving a limb, two 
very different conceptions of dancing. 

A word must be said of M. Algeranoff, whose in- 
stinct seems to direct him in what I cannot help regard- 
ing as the better way. His first appearance was in ‘The 
Fairy Doll,’ as the Jack-in-the-Box. Among the dolls 
in the toy-shop is a square box the lid of which, at the 
request of one of the customers, is unfastened, and 
springs up. Out bounces—I suppose M. Algeranoff, 
though I should not have been surprised to overhear 
the omniscient gentleman who was in the stall behind 
me, and had known Lord Northcliffe personally, ex- 
plain to his neighbour that it was really a Jack-in-the- 
Box, made in M. Algeranoff’s image and at consider- 
able expense, so inanimately did he (if it was he) 
counterfeit the vibration of a released spring and exult 
in his still controlled liberation. A few minutes later 
I caught sight of M. Algeranoff—a Jack out of the 
Box now—dancing quietly by himself at the back of 
the stage with a mechanical helplessness and not the 
least trace of personality. In the second part of this 
ballet I looked in vain for Jack-in-the-Box and admired 
without recognizing M. Algeranoff, chilled into the 
similitude of a leaden soldier. A few evenings later, 
his sudden incursion changed the whole aspect of a 
dreary Japanese dance, turning yawns into laughter; 
and he was the fugleman of the six springing jesters in 
‘ An Old Russian Folk Lore.’ 


THE PICTURES AT DULWICH 
By TancrRED BoRENIUS 


ie HE great romantic days of picture-collecting 
were undoubtedly those which, after the break-up 
of the old order of things in France and Italy at 
the end of the eighteenth century, witnessed the setting 
free, with a rush, of a vast quantity of art treasures 
which until then had been for centuries accumulating in 
those countries. Through a combination of historical 
circumstances, it was England which in the first instance 
came to profit by the opportunities thus offered in the 
art market. The history of this phase of English 
picture-collecting has never been traced as fully as it 
deserves. Some of the material for it exists in the 
sale catalogues of a number of firms of auctioneers of 
that time, now partly extinct—publications which 
naturally were of a very ephemeral character, and have 
now become great rarities. Here and there, however, 
in English country houses, you may yet come across sets 
of them : and to anyone capable of pictorial visualization 
it is a fascinating pursuit to glance through these pages, 
on’ which all the schools of Europe meet in a kaleido- 
scope, as do also the names of countless French 
émigrés and all the great palaces of Rome and Venice. 
A number of these catalogues are reprinted in a book 
now rarely read, the ‘ Memoirs of Painting,’ published 
in 1824 by W. Buchanan, one of the leading picture 
dealers of his time; and the accounts which the book 
also contains of Buchanan’s own travels, as well as the 
reports from his agents abroad—James Irvine in Italy, 
G. A. Wallis in Spain and Portugal—go to make up a 
volume of peculiar and absorbing interest. 

Most of the collections formed during the period to 
which I am referring have by now naturally been dis- 
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persed ; but there still exists one in which you may easily 
recapture the spirit of those days—I mean the Gall 
of Dulwich College. The history of this collection—or, 
rather, of the principal contingent of it—is a curious 
one, and probably not very generally known. The col- 
lection was formed by Noel Desenfans (1745-1807), a 
Frenchman of many-sided gifts—a novelist of some dis- 
tinction, a Consul-General of Poland in England, and 
one of the leading picture dealers of his time. In the 
latter capacity, he was employed by the last King of 
Poland to assist in forming a National Gallery at War- 
saw; but before this scheme had had time to mature, 
the kingdom of Poland had disappeared from the map 
of Europe, and some twenty years later part of the col- 
lection thus formed, with other pictures added to it, 
came through the bequest of Desenfans’s legatee, Sir 
Francis Bourgeois, R.A., into the possession of Dulwich 
College. The destinies of pictures are strange—a col- 
lection formed in the first instance for the capital of a 
distant kingdom, since defunct and resuscitated, finds 
its permanent home in a London suburb, where the visi- 
tor from afar—for the fame of the collection is great in 
the books—on most days has the collection almost 
to himself, except, maybe, for some couples of Dulwich 
lovers in search of privacy. The Desenfans pictures 
were not the first that had been given to the College, 
and others have been added to the Gallery since, even in 
quite recent years; but both numerically and artistically, 
it is the Desenfans collection which dominates .the 
whole. And remember, not so very different from this 
the character of the National Gallery when, some years 
after the foundation of the Dulwich Gallery, Mr. 
Angerstein’s collection was first thrown open to the 
public. 

No Primitives here, no Gothic Virgins and Saints on 
gold backgrounds—their time was yet to come: the 
nearest approach to that category of art being perhaps 
two tiny Franciscan Saints, fragments of an early altar- 
piece of Raphael’s—probably in the main pupils’ work, 
but even so, and injured though they are, instinct with 
some of Raphael’s divine quality of form. The impres- 
sion of the collection which obtains with us is that of 
consistent suavity and gentleness of form and line: and 
the Cinquecento nobility of Paul Veronese’s superb 
‘ Bishop and Donor’ seems really less completely in 
tune than the facile grace and elegance of Guido 
Reni’s ‘ St. John the Baptist ’—a work which should 
convince even the most hardened admirer of the Quat- 
trocento that there was, after all, some reason why 
Guido should have been so idolized by our grand- 
fathers. Sir Joshua’s ‘Mrs. Siddons ’—the original 
version—naturally takes well to such a company. 
Again, as herald of the wonders of Spanish art, in 
Desenfans’s day only beginning to be guessed at as a 
result of the Peninsular War, Murillo is here with two 
of the most attractive works he ever produced—the 
‘ Spanish Flower Girl’ and the two groups of beggar 
boys. It was but natural that it was through works of 
this type that the wider appreciation of Spanish paint- 
ing started—Velazquez, Zurbaran and Greco were to 
follow later on. Of Dutch artists, Rembrandt is repre- 
sented by two fine works, an amazingly strong little 
‘ Male Portrait’ of his early period, and the ‘ Girl at a 
Window,’ an attractive work of his middle period, now 
clamouring to be cleaned by a competent restorer. But 
the works of this school which chiefly claim attention 
are the idyllic landscapes by the generally more or less 
Italianizing masters, who had been special favourites 
with the aristocratic French collectors who towards the 
end of the eighteenth century were flooding the English 
market : Berchem, Both, Pynacker, and above all Albert 
Cuyp, poet of Holland’s mist and sunshine, by whom the 
Dulwich Gallery contains a series of very important 
canvases. 

At the time when Desenfans’s taste was maturing, the 
fame of Nicolas Poussin was entering upon a fresh lease 
of life, in connexion with the Neo-Classical tendencies 
which ever since the middle of the eighteenth century 
were beginning to gain ground in Europe. In 1782, the 
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‘ Apotheosis of Poussin’ was solemnly celebrated in the 
Pantheon at Rome. Desenfans’s admiration for Poussin 
is reflected in the magnificent series of his works which 
is present at Dulwich; and on this point, the taste of 
those days, and the tendencies of the present time, hap- 
pen to converge. The half-dozen Poussins at Dulwich 
are sufficient to justify a pilgrimage; it is difficult to 
select any of them as specially deserving of mention, but 
just as for noble simplicity of composition the ‘ Triumph 
of David’ occupies a place of honour in his work, so 
the ‘ Flight into Egypt,’ where the Holy Family, donkey 
and all, are on the point of being ferried acnoss a river, 
is perfectly admirable in the free, unhackneyed rhythm 
of the composition, and in its rich and full harmonies of 
colour. 

That the French eighteenth century should be so 
sparingly represented in a collection formed by a con- 
temporary Frenchman is, perhaps, all things considered, 
not so greatly to be wondered at. The small Watteau 
‘ Bal Champétre ’ is, however, a perfect gem ; and there 
is yet another picture which in this connexion I must 
not omit to mention. In the ‘ French Room’ in which 
the majority of the Poussins are hung, you will find in 
one of the corners a most exquisite half-length of a 
girl, rapidly brushed in with a verve and mastery in the 
handling of fat oil paint which makes you say to yourself 
‘‘Fragonard,’’ all the more so as the effective contrasts 
of light and shade, and the piquancy of the head, on 
features and expression, quite tally with your idea of 
that artist. And then you look closer, and see that the 
picture is signed—by one Alexis Grimou, who, born as 
far back as 1678, died when Fragonard was but a child 
of eight. The spell of this portrait is one which will not 
leave you. 


A Pilgrim’s Progress 
London, September 27 


NE of the best and sanest things that have 

happened in the new Ireland is the re-appear- 

ance of the Irish Statesman, in the form of a 
weekly review of conventional design and very definite 
point of view. When I say that it is edited by Mr. 
George Russell, more widely known as ‘“‘ A. E.’’ 
(which famous initials, by the way, are printed as a 
diphthong on the cover of his paper), I have already 
justified the prophecy that, whether it be popular and 
influential or not, in content and manner the Irish 
Statesman will never be dull. With it is incorporated 
the Irish Homestead, that humble little paper, read 
chiefly by Irish dairy farmers, in which appeared a 
weekly causerie on the really important things of life 
such as eggs and butter, conduct and government, that 
made it, like all true and useful utterances, eloquent 
and helpful to minds far outside the circle to which 
it was addressed. That joint work of Mr. Russell and 
Sir Horace Plunkett, obscure to the larger world as it 
must have been, forms possibly one of the most 
creditable chapters in the history of the journalism of 
our day. The Homestead has no doubt done its work, 
and has deserved the fate which has overtaken it—to 
escape the ignominy of death, and be translated into 
a more glorious existence in the body of the Irish 
Statesman. 

* 

Unfortunately, it is not enough nowadays to know 
who the editor of such a paper is, but who is béhind 
him. When people offer for sixpence, or (as in the 
case of our new contemporary) for threepence, some- 
thing which it cost two shillings to produce, some- 
body must pay the difference. The path of journalism 
is strewn with the corpses of weekly and monthly 
Reviews that have burst forth full of ideals and enthu- 
siasm and have withered away after a few months or 
years of struggles in a cold and unappreciative world. 
Even with the strength which enables periodicals 
which are issued to give expression to ideas rather 
than to make money to attain the span of three score 
years and ten, there may be, as we ourselves are 


aware, a sufficient admixture of labour and sorrow; 
but I hope that the escape from it afforded by being 
cut off and flying away will long be denied to the 
Irish Statesman. Sir Horace Plunkett, in an article, 
describes the extremely fortunate conditions in which 
the re-birth of this Review is taking place. With him 
are associated a group of American supporters whose 
business chiefly has been to underwrite the capital of 
the Irish company which produces and conducts the 
paper. The Irish management is, in the terms of the 
syndicate agreement, to be ‘‘ absolutely free from 
interference ’’ so long as certain fundamental prin- 
ciples are observed. It is insisted that all ‘‘ political, 
social and economical ends can best be obtained by 
constitutional means and not by violence.’’ Above all 
the paper is to ‘‘ foster mutual regard and conciliation 
between the Irish Free State and the northern 
minority ’’ as the only possible hope for ultimate unity. 
All of which seems to me excellent; definite enough to 
indicate a real policy, and wide enough to leave abso- 
lute freedom in working out the details of that policy. 
The incorporation of the Irish Homestead does not 
mean that the paper will be in the main agricultural, 
but that on the economic side it will stress the agri- 
cultural policy which is of such immense importance 
to Irish industry. It may be, as Sir Horace says, 
that the application of co-operative principles to 
agriculture is Ireland’s chief practical contribution to 
world thought. He is probably right, although his 
opinion will not be endorsed by those who point with 
pride, as Ireland’s great achievement for freedom, to 
the destruction of the greatest amount of property and 
life in the shortest possible time. 
* * * 


The fact that most sensible opinion in England is 
not a little sick of the very name of Irish ideals and 
aspirations, considering the mess and ruin that their 
conflict have brought into that once fair and happy 
country, must not make us forget that a virtue resides 
in the very heart of that confusion. The virtue is that 
Ireland has always been, and will always be, a home of 
causes, a place where there is a real atmosphere 
favourable, to those who are possessed, as by a fever, 
with the necessity of attaining some important end; 
and where the pursuit of ideals will always be regarded 
as more interesting and more essential than the attain- 
ment of them. If anyone might be excused for 
looking with dismay on the ruin of so much that they 
had laboriously built up, it would be people like Mr. 
George Russell, Sir Horace Plunkett, and those who 
have worked with them. Sir Horace’s earthly habita- 
tion, his physical home and the shell of his posses- 
sions, lies in tangled ruin ten miles from Dublin; and in 
that ruin must lie many of his hopes and dreams. From 
the ashes of the earthly habitation no new building 
is likely to spring; but lo! from the ruins of the 
spiritual habitation, from the chaos of collapse, already 
arise the foundations, beams and rafters of a new 
house; the indomitable builders have not suffered one 
breath of damp in their enthusiasm; they are thinking 
only of improvements, and of creating ‘‘alluring images 
of the future society and the moulds into which it will 
be cast.’’ The Editor of the paper ‘‘ is more in- 
terested in the future than in the past.’’ That, to be 
sure, is an attitude of the Irish mind which is not 
peculiar to ‘‘ A. E.”” What Ireland really wants is 
people who are interested in the present, who realize 
where and in what time they are living, and who 
realize that without a living present there can be no 
past and no future. - If ‘‘ A. E.’”’—who is really, like 
all true poets, an essentially practical person—will 
remember to instruct his readers in that sense, he will 
be performing a service which alone would justify the 
existence of the Irish Statesman, both in the eyes of 
its readers and its supporters. 


A characteristic article from Mr. Bernard Shaw 
appears in the paper. The principal object of his 
attack on this occasion is nationalism, as a thing 
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which ‘‘ must now be added to the refuse pile of 
superstitions.’’ With caustic humour he reminds his 
fellow-countrymen that their troubles will not have 
been in vain if through those troubles they learn that 
they are no better than other people, and that there is 
no particular brand of sainthood inherent in Irish 
nationality. Ireland, in other words, must cease to 
be picturesque and romantic. ‘‘ Let,’’ adds Mr. Shaw, 
“the fisherman who strays on Lough Neagh’s bank 
when the clear cold eve’s declining, be thrown into 
it.’’ I am afraid the picturesqueness of the Irish is 
ineradicable, and that Mr. Shaw’s reign of intellectual 
hygiene would probably be as offensive as the romantic 
sentimentalism that it is intended to displace. After 
all, the living fisherman on the banks of the Lough is 
a more sanitary and agreeable object than his dead 
body floating about in the water would be. The fact 
is, and it is a fact that should be most encouraging 
to those who are conducting the Irish Statesman, that 
the Irish mind is in a continuing state of childishness, 
in the sense that it is always beginning over again, 
turning new pages, and desirous of being instructed in 
the amusing elements of things. If the Irish States- 
man would conduct in this sense a kind of kinder- 
garten class in Labour economics, and in commercial 
common sense, it would reap a rich reward. It is 
hopeless even to try to do that in England, where 
people do not want to learn. The Irish do want to learn ; 
there is a great body of docile opinion in that 
country, long accustomed to be led, which really 
would like to know how to set about building, if not 
a glorious, at any rate a respectable State, morally as 
well as financially solvent. 
* * * 


It is only cynics who think that difficult tasks, which 
appear hopeless to the majority, are not worth attempt- 
ing. I sometimes think that it is only the people who 
are doing almost hopeless things who really get the 
heart out of life. The kind of mind, educated in an 
advertising school, that believes in majorities, in 
figures, in tangible results, as the only possible test of 
anything, misses almost everything in life that is worth 
while; it never sees the essentials and it never gets 
the real results. The appearance of the Irish States- 
man at this time is a stimulant and a tonic, and a 
very useful reminder that there are people who regard 
even the worst kind of mess as an opportunity to build 
up something better than ever; people who would run 
to Yokohama to build Paradise there. The fact that 
I personally do not believe in any New Jerusalem ap- 
pearing in the immediate future in Ireland, does not 
mean that I don’t think it worth working for; and I 
would rather be a humble bricklayer in some such un- 
realizable project than the architect of all the un- 
national, cosmopolitan Utopias that are the fashion 
at the moment. 

I would like to pin to the first number of the 
Irish Statesman a copy of some of the most hackneyed 
verses in the world; hackneyed precisely because 
they are for ever true, need constantly to be re-heard 
and re-read, and because there is always some dis- 
couraged soul who is exactly at the stage when their 
noble message may bring the necessary help in the 
nick of time: 

Say not the struggle naught availeth, 
The labour and the wounds are vain, 
The enemy faints not, not faileth, 
And as things have been they remain. 
If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars ; 
It may be, in yon smoke concealed, 
Your comrades chase e’en now the fliers, 
And, but for you, possess the field. — 


For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 


And not by eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in the light, 
In front, the sun climbs slow, how slowly ! 
But westward, look, the land is bright. 


The Saturday Review 


Letters to the Editor 


@ The Editor of the Sarurpay Review welcomes the free expres- 
sion in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of public 
interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for the 
opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

I Letters which are of reasonable brevity and are signed with the 
writer’s name are more likely to be published than long and 
anonymous communications. 

4 Letters on topical subjects, intended for — the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


THE ANGLO-CATHOLIC MOVEMENT 
To the Editor of the SaruRDay REVIEW 


SIR,—Francis Bacon’s wise saying, ‘‘ A little learn- 
ing is a dangerous thing,” readily recurs to my mind by 
Mr. Henry J. Nash’s reply to my criticism of his quasi- 
Papalist attitude as an Anglican. His second letter 
serves to convince me that if he possessed more know- 
ledge of the subject which he endeavours to discuss, any 
more apparently than that of a sciolist, he would not 
have ventured in a review like the SATURDAY to dis- 
pute the accuracy of Professor C. H. Turner’s historical 
survey of the point at issue. His bold impeachment of 
the authority of so distinguished an expert both in early 
Church history and primitive Christian literature is 
enough to raise a smile, if not Homeric laughter, in the 
academic halls of Oxford, and elsewhere in learned 
circles where Professor Turner is held in high repute. I 
should indeed have cause to tremble and quake before 
Mr. Nash’s formidable list of alleged authorities against 
my position, if all these holy Fathers could be rightly 
regarded as having believed in the ‘‘ supremacy ” of the 
See of Rome in the Papalist sense in any degree 
whatsoever. 

As a matter of fact, there is not a scintilla of evidence 
in these, or in any other, Christian Fathers for Papalism. 
Surely he has been deceived in some way about his sup- 
posed witnesses. For, on a thorough and critical exam- 
ination of their writings and actions, he would have 
found that not one of them, these illustrious Saints in 
Christ, bears testimony (1) either to the Blessed Peter’s 
‘* supremacy ” in the College of the Apostles in anything 
like the Papalist sense, or (2) to the Bishop of Rome’s 
‘* supremacy ” over the whole Episcopate of the Church 
and the whole body of the faithful. Professor Turner, 
in quoting St. Jerome’s saying that the Bishop of Gubbio 
was of the same dignity in the Apostolical Succession 
as the Bishop of Rome, in no wise misrepresents that 
Doctor’s general position on the essential equality of all 
the Bishops. In his epistle to Evangelus, or Evagrius, 
in which this saying occurs, he also uses words which 
are further decisive against his entertaining the notion 
of any unique prerogative being vested, jure divino, in 
the Roman bishopric. ‘‘ If you look for authority,” he 
says, ‘‘ the whole world is greater than the City [of 
Rome].” 

Mr. Nash’s extract from St. Jerome fails entirely to 
support his interpretation of its meaning. The whole 
passage, in this Doctor’s treatise against the Emperor 
Jovinian, written in his later years, shows him conclu- 
sively as a witness, in agreement with ali the other early 
Fathers, to the absolute equality of all the Apostles. In 
reply to his own question: Why was not St. John 
chosen by our Lord to the headship (such as it was)? he 
says: ‘* Deference was paid to age, because Peter was 
the elder, lest one who was still a young man and 
almost a boy should be given precedence [italics my 
own] before men of mature age. . . . Peter was only 
an Apostle—Sed Petrus Apostolus tantum—while John 
was an Apostle and an Evangelist and a Prophet.” The 
point to be noted here is that St. Peter was chosen on 
account of his age—not because he was to have ‘‘ sover- 
eignty ” or ‘‘ jurisdiction ” over the other Apostles. In 
St. Jerome’s view, St. Peter’s position was that of 
primus inter pares for the object named, i.e., to avoid 
dissension (schisma) among the Apostles. The word 
translated ‘‘ schism” is not used here in its later 
ecclesiastical sense. 
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Mr. Nash proceeds to make some very wild state- 
ments concerning certain actions of the holy Fathers 
_mentioned, affording ‘‘ incontrovertible evidence,” as he 
thinks, that they believed as he does about the Bishop of 
Rome. (1) St. Polycarp came to Rome, in the episco- 
pate of Anicetus, not to be bound by the opinion ‘of that 
Bishop in the matter of the Paschal controversy between 
the Orientals and Westerns, but to come to seme-peace- 


able understanding about their, differences He ‘did rot, |. 
go then in the spirit in which Cardinal Bourne would po: }. 
To the Editor of the SarurpaY REVIEW 


to Rome! According to St. Irenzeus,’ who -was the 
Blessed Polycarp’s disciple under Christ, the ‘question 
was discussed on terms of equality by the twd-Bishops. 
(2) Hesesippus went to Rome to make personal investi- 
gations, as at other Church centres, for the expréss 
purpose of making out lists of the succession of Bishops 


from the time of the Apostles. (3) St. Irénzeus lived-at, 


Rome a considerable period of time before going to 
Lyons, and then naturally went to Rome to be conse- 
crated Bishop of Lyons in succession to the blessed 
Pothinus, the martyred Bishop. _ His consecration by 
Eleutheus did not imply, of course, any ‘‘ jurisdiction ” 
of that Bishop over him.. It is St. Irénzeus who -defi- 
nitely states that the Church of Rome was ‘‘ founded 


and established” both by St..Peter and St. Paul, the. 
two Apostles being placed on an absolute equality. (4) 


St. Athanasius, after being deposed by the Synod of 
Tyre, went to Rome to have recourse to‘the judgment 
of the Western Episcopate as a whole in his case, as 
evidenced by a statement made by.:St. Ambrose. St. 
Julius, Bishop of Rome, in his letter.to the Antiochenes 
conveying the decision of the Synod,; declared 
that he had not written in his name alone, but in the 
name of all the Italian and neighbouring Bishops; and 
he declared that ‘‘ the Fathers of the gréat’- Nicene 
Council ” had given permission that the decisions of one 
Synod should be tried by another. So also in the 
case of St, Chrysostom, there was no ‘‘ appeal” to the 
Bishop of Rome alone, but to the Bishops of Milan and 
Aquileia as well, the two other great prelates of, the 
West. 
We are expressly told by Duchesne (‘ Christian Wor- 
ship’) that throughout the West there was nothing, 
even so late as at the close of the sixth century, but 
respect shown towards the See of Rome: “‘ from this 
universal respect to an ecclesiastical centralization was 
a farcry.” It does really seem that Mr. Nash has been 
very much misled in his quasi-Papalism by. relying upon 
Joun G. Harr: 
Malvern Link 


To the Editor of the Revitw  _ 


SIR,—My fellow kinsman, ‘the Robert Louis 


Stevenson, once wrote: 1s 

Two men looked out through prison bars, 

The one saw mud, the other stars; - . 
and. these lines may well seem to fit the thoughts and 
character of your lady. correspondent © concerning 
another subject which you have closed as. regards 
further correspondence, since she saw only ‘* mud ”’ 
‘and sought to throw it at a great and noble profes- 
sion. The same type of character exists in all those 
who engineer and support the present. Anglo-Catholic 
movement, since they. see mud 2’ and not stars 
in their narrow outlook on the great Ariglican Church. 

This deplorable movement, Sir, in spite of all that 
has been said and written, should rightly be termed 
the Anglo-Roman Catholic movement, for all its tend- 
encies are towards Rome, while it has created a new 
party, but at the same time a most lamentable division, 
in the Church. 

What are now needed are stern measures by those in 
authority, as in the days of the great Bishop Blom- 
field, when he arraigned and stopped their like evil 
practices in the form of auricular confession, Mass, 
etc.; and further, the men who practise such great 


evils should be removed from the Church, and all its 
most sacred ordinances, so as to be free to enter the 
Roman Catholic Church to which they really belong. 
I am, ete. 
Wa ter J. STEVENSON 
North British Station Hotel, Edinburgh .* 
[This correspondence is closed.—Ep.'S.R. ] 


FRANCE AND ENGLAND | 


SIR,—The Daily Mail, in its issue of September 24, 

asks :—‘' Why do so many of our newspapers strain 
every nerve to prevent France and Great Britain (sic) 
from renewing their old spirit of friendship? ’’ In 
other words, why is it that the bulk of the English 
Press refuses tg accept the doctrine of French infalli- 
bility which the Daily Mail preaches to its readers? 
' Four reasons at once suggest themselves::—(1) The 
newspapers in question have not, like the Daily Mail, 
a continental circulation to consider. (2) ‘Vindictive- 
ness towards a fallen foe is a policy partionable in 
women and customary in cads, but does not commend 
itself to the average Englishman. (3) Statesmanship, 
a quality which the Daily Mail has seldom’ displayed, 
abhors. the prospect of another great covntry being 
driven by hunger into anarchy. (4) History:teaches us 
that French supremacy in Europe is incompatible with 
European peace. 


I am, etc., 
PRO-ENGLISH 


THE TRAFFIC PROBLEM | 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW 


SIR,—Judging from the remarks in the Saturpay 
Review and of the English papers about the dangers 
from road traffic, you seem to have the same problem 
to compete with as we have out here. It is astounding 
that a few people appear to see clearly the cause and 
the. remedy. And yet they both are as plain as pos- 
sible. The root cause of all the trouble is the insane 
folly of ever having allowed cars capable of going at 
thirty or forty miles an hour in streets and roads that 
were made and intended for traffic going at the rate of 


--not more than ten or twelve miles an hour, No one 
-|-cam pgssibly deny that. our roads were intended for 


traffic going as fast as a railway train, and yet the 
authorities have blindly and madly allowed such traffic 


to be introduced, with the absolutely inevitable result — 


that thousands are killed annually and tens of thousands 
badly injured. 


”. The remedy is equally simple, namely, to forbid any 


traffic in our present roads at more than a speed of ten 


_ or twelve miles an hour, for which the roads. were made. 


None’ but a motorist. or a congenital idiotcan deny 
that ‘what I. say is sane and reasonable. Until such a 
rule is made it-is stupid to complain of. theaccidents, 
fatal or otherwise, that happen, for it cannot be other- 
wise. 

In addition to the shameful speed under utterly un- 
suitable conditions ‘which now obtains, there is the 
additional folly of allowing thousands of incompetent 
amateurs of all ages and both sexes to'drive such 
dangerous machines. On a railway it is only expert 
and fully-grown, tried, experienced men that are 
allowed to drive a train, and yet the danger is far less 
considering that the railway tracks are fenced in and 
free from pedestrians and other traffic. Furthermore, 
there can be little doubt that many accidents occur 
with you, as with us, owing to the drivers being more 
or less under the influence of drink, especially at night. 
Fancy if drivers of trains were allowed to stop at 
hotels and clubs and indulge with their passengers in 
several drinks on the road! And yet this is quite a 
common experience with motorists, far more so than 
most people think. I was present in Court at Cape- 
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town, when a motorist, driver of his own car, was 
sentenced to a year’s hard Jabour for having killed two 
girls when he was slightly under the influence of: drink. 
Nothing but a drastic law forbidding any traffic in 
towns and suburbs at more than ten or twelve miles an 
hour, will stop the appalling slaughter that goes on 
year after year, owing to the madness of allowing such 
speeds in our utterly unsuitable roads. 

It is perfectly obvious to anyone but a motorist or a 
motor-note writer, that if you increase the speed three 
or four times, you should at the same time widen the 
roads in at least the same ratio, otherwise there is not 
room enough to manceuvre in case of an emergency. 
But motorists and their Press, out here at least, are so 
senseless or unscrupulous as to argue that speed is not 
a factor in accidents! Men with a mentality like that 
are certainly not fitted to drive motor-cars. The 
pedestrian portion of the community outnumbers the 
motorists enormously, and therefore they have the 
right to settle what sort of traffic and what speeds are 
to be allowed in their streets and roads. As it is, it is 
the motorists who impudently say they are entitled to 
arrange these matters. 

Three great things are essential. First to impose 
a strict speed limit with severest penalties for infringe- 
ment. Secondly to license none but thoroughly ex- 
perienced and grown-up drivers, and thirdly to pro- 
hibit any drinking by the way on the part of drivers 
of motor-cars or bicycles. 

I am, etc., 

Johamesburg T. B. BLatHwayt 


THE BREEDING OF THE UNFIT 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review 


SIR,—There is a passage in ‘‘ M. C. B.’s”’ letter 
which, having perhaps had somewhat closer opportuni- 
ties of observation, I should like to endorse to the full. 
‘“‘ Everything seems to be done for the thinning out of 
the fit and the thrifty and for the multiplication of the 
unfit and the thriftless.’’ If the Conservative Govern- 
ment is to rise to the full height of its opportunity,it 
must reverse this process, and study the plain, honest, 
silent men who are England’s real strength. 

We want to encourage people to save and to be 
striving and thrifty. We want to encourage people to 
be patriotic by making them feel that if they suffer 
for their country, their country will care for them. 
We are not doing any of these things except in a very 
limited and limping way. We are doing much rescue 
work and that is well, for, God knows, there is plenty 
to be done. The plain, honest, independent folk who 
are the real backbone of the nation get scant encour- 
agement and no help. And thus the danger grows 
that England will be peopled in the end by a race which 
has deteriorated because we have neglected to secure 
the survival of the best breeds. 

I am, etc., 
C. Poyntz SANDERSON 

Junior Constitutional Club, W.1 


DE VALERA AND THE LIONS 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw 


SIR,—‘‘ Common Sense ”’ in turn has overlooked 
one trifling fact. New Zealand is inhabited by New 
Zealanders, but a considerable proportion of these New 
Zealanders are of Irish extraction. If he will consult 
Mr. Guy Scholefield’s ‘ New Zealand in Evolution,’ he 
will discover that one-sixth of the immigrant popula- 
tion of New Zealand are of Irish birth. This distin- 
guished New Zealand journalist. adds: ‘‘ The malcon- 
tents of Ireland gave to public life in both Australia 
and New Zealand a phalanx of the strongest characters 
and the brightest intellects which were ever engaged in 
the shaping of new Britains in the Antipodes.’’ As 
‘*Common Sense ’’ would say, ‘‘ Further elaboration 
is surely needless.’’ 

‘I am, etc., 


Dalkey, Dublin Bryan Cooper 


Reviews 


ATOMIC SPECULATIONS 
By E. N. da C. 


The Structure of the Atom. 
Andrade. Bell. 16s. net. 


ITH a pleasant recurrence to the habits of the 

early eighteenth century, when no book was com- 
plete without its patron and its dedication, Professor 
Andrade has placed at the head of this excellent treatise 
the name of Sir Ernest Rutherfori, who “‘ first taught 
the Virtuosi to see in the Atom a Massy Nucleus con- 
trolling by electrick Laws his distant Servants the light- 
heeled Electrons.” The object of the book is to give 
‘*a critical account of the work that has been done in 
various fields on the subject of atomic structure,” and 
this object is admirably attained. Professor Andrade 
does not write for the general reader, who will find a 
great deal of his volume rather beyond comprehension— 
not on account of any lack of clarity in the presentation, 
but because a great part of the subject can only be 
expressed in technical and often in mathematical lan- 
guage. The form, however, as the author claims, is 
‘* sufficiently simple to make it accessible to all serious 
students of the exact sciences.” To such readers Pro- 
fessor Andrade’s discussion of the latest views as to the 
nature of the atom may be heartily commended alike for 
the learning of its matter and the acuteness of its 
reasoning. 

A time is well within the memory of living man when 
the atom was regarded as the indivisible unit of matter. 
The atoms of every substance were regarded, down to 
near the end of the nineteenth century, as representing 
the irreducible minimum of physical research. Clerk 
Maxwell spoke of them as resembling ‘‘ manufactured 
articles ” in their similarity and constancy to type. It 
is little more than thirty years since the happy accident 
by which Henri Becquerel put away a photographic 
plate in the same dark cupboard with a lump of an 
uranium compound gave rise to a whole new science of 
inter-atomic research. The discovery of the Réntgen 
rays and of radio-activity speedily followed, and to-day 
we regard the atom, probably with complete truthful- 
ness, as not a solid and indivisible body but as a very 
minute and highly complicated solar system. Ultimate 
physics have become a kind of astronomy, studied with 
the help of a mathematical telescope. The chemical 
atoms are thought to be constituted out of atoms of 
electricity, positive and negative, and perhaps atoms of 
radiant energy. It may at least be taken as established 
that the electron, or unit of negative electricity, is a 
fundamental constituent of all material atoms. It seems 
highly probable that the material universe is made up of 
ninety-two different kinds of atoms, all of which are at 
present known to us with five exceptions—one of these 
exceptions may be the solar element known as coronium, 
which has not yet been isolated in our laboratories. 

There are, as Professor Andrade states, three 
hypotheses deserving study as to the ultimate constitu- 
tion of these atoms, or the arrangement of the positive 
and negative electric atoms of which they are almost 
certainly composed. The first regards the chemical 
atom as a congeries of positive and negative electrical 
atoms, either in a state of orbital motion or possibly in 
a static geometrical configuration without internal 
movement. The other two assume the existence of a 
central sun, so to speak, or mass of positive electricity, 
round which a varying number of electrons revolve, 
much as the planets revolve round our own luminary. 
In one hypothesis they are supposed to be arranged in 
a series of rings, while the other, associated chiefly 
with the name of Sir Ernest Rutherford, regards the 
electrons as actual planets or asteroids revolving in 
separate orbits. It is solely to the different configura- 
tion and state of motion of the electrons in each atom 
that the chemical and physical differences between the 
elements—gold and lead, chlorine and oxygen, for in- 
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stance—are attributed. Those who wish to know more 
about the way in which these different hypotheses have 
been elaborated and the fashion in which the atoms of 
the different chemical elements are built up will find the 
whole question discussed as clearly as it can possibly be 
done in Professor Andrade’s admirable treatise. 

So much nonsense is sometimes talked about a sug- 
gested danger of inter-atomic research that we may call 
attention to the excellent paragraph in which Professor 
Andrade contemptuously disposes of it. The immense 
and almost incredible store of energy which would be at 
our disposal if we could tap the inter-atomic motions 
naturally strikes every imagination. If we could, for 
instance, find any means of causing hydrogen to give 
birth to helium, we should liberate about a million 
horse-power for an hour in the production of less than 
a quarter of an ounce of helium. Of course this 
possibility is not alien from the minds of scientific 
workers, and it is sometimes suggested that such re- 
search is fraught with dangerous possibilities—that, if 
the process of the liberation of inter-atomic energy were 
once started, it would detonate other substances in some 
mysterious way and blow the whole universe to pieces. 
Professor Andrade points out that the fact that such 
changes have been going on through all geological time, 
and no detonation of the world has yet taken place, 
assures us some degree of security. ‘‘ It must be re- 
membered that nature is continually carrying out experi- 
ments—Rutherford has done nothing new in disrupting 
nitrogen nuclei, which nature has been doing in the 
same way for millions of years, wherever air is in con- 
tact with radio-active matter. Rutherford was the first 
to demonstrate it, to show it going on.” The whole 
thing, which keeps cropping up in the sensational 
papers, is an unscientific mares’ nest, which we hope 
that Professor Andrade may have finally destroyed. 


AN AMBASSADRESS IN VIENNA 


Embassies of Other Days. By Walburga, Lady 
Paget. Hutchinson. 42s. net. 


HEN Lady Paget went to Vienna as ambassa- 

dress the Austrian ladies had apparently been quite 
prepared to dislike her, because they had been told that 
she loved.art and poetry. These prejudices, which 
might have injured her husband’s career, Lady Paget 
was happily able to dispel. Art and poetry are, as all 
the world knows, rather middle-class tastes; and Lady 
Paget by birth, marriage, and position was, as all the 
world also knows, anything but that. Therefore art and 
poetry were not to be mentioned lest aristocratic 
Austrian ladies might feel ignorant; with the result, as 
Lady Paget confesses, ‘‘ I never open my lips on themes 
that are to me the most interesting.” That perhaps is 
a pity, for what the ambassadress has gained the author 
has lost. We suspect, too, from reading this book that 
Lady Paget really understands ‘‘ art and poetry ” better 
than politics. Her only comment on the greatest politi- 
cal event between Waterloo and the Battle of the Marne 
—the Prussian victory of Kéniggratz—is that ‘‘ merci- 
fully for all, this war only lasted seven days.” Yet on 
the subjects that really interested her, her comments are 
admirable, though the occasions are rare on which they 
appear. Take the following on Rossetti : 

His pictures are like jewels, so brilliant and so compact is the 
painting, but he never could have drawn anything from nature, 
and his kind of imagination is disturbing to some and repulsive 
to others. It lacks repose and purity, its charm is that of a 
poisonous flower which makes you feel faint with its heavy 
sweet perfume. 

But for the most part it is neither politics nor art that 
appears in these pages, but society. The best society, 
of course; the society in which crowned heads and all 
the Almanach de Gotha jostle with councillors-of-state, 
ambassadors and mere commoners if they are sufficiently 
well-connected or highly-placed. Most of the book re- 
minds us of nothing so much as what we believe are 
called in the newspapers ‘‘ society paragraphs ”’ ; those 
paragraphs in which we read that Lady So-and-so in pink 


brought her daughter looking charming in blue. For 
that kind of thing there must, we imagine, be an 
immense demand, and apparently Lady Paget’s pub. 
lishers think the public will pay two guineas for this 
generous dose. The supply is at any rate as artless and 
innocent as the demand. We fancy Lady Paget does 
not think more highly of it than we do. It can hardly 
have interested her to recall that in 1876 the Princess of 
Piedmont ‘‘ was very proud of her feet and always wore 
lace stockings and little high-heeled shoes.” 

Signs are not, however, wanting in these memoirs 
that on really interesting people the author can be in- 
teresting indeed. On the rare occasions when she 
deserts the elegant and fashionable for the great and 
illustrious her remarks are illuminating enough. Here 
is a picture of Disraeli when Prime Minister : 

I soon saw that the talk of the day did not captivate Dizzy. 

He was of another generation. The classical, purist and 
artistic tendencies, which were powerfully asserting their rights 
in the midst of all the frivolity, hurry and bad manners of the 
age, appeared to him flat and uninteresting. It was the 
oh mae the picturesque, the mysterious and romantic that he 
oved. 

There are also some delightful touches in the descrip- 
tion of Dizzy’s return to London from the Congress of 
Berlin, such as: ‘‘ The Prince of Wales watched the 
progress from Lord Carrington’s house surrounded by 
Whig Lords.” Again, the account of Mr. Bright’s visit 
to Windsor Castle in 1881 is a gem of wit and insight. 
We wonder that anyone capable of these things should 
condescend to so much frippery. 


A BOOKSELLER’S REVERIE 


Forty Years in my Bookshop. By Walter T. 
Spencer. Constable. 21s. net. 


HERE are occasions in the life of a reviewer, and 

they are not too frequent, when he knows that his 
imp of criticism, which usually must function with so 
alert a vigilance, might gently go off-duty for a spell. 
There are books which will not lend themselves to any 
other treatment than amiable and grateful apprecia- 
tion. Lamb, of course, is the great example, and with 
him we have long ago given up critical pretences. 
They will not long survive the opening pages of Mr. 
Walter Spencer’s ‘ Forty Years in my Bookshop.’ 
People who care for rare books, lovable books, books 
unique in association or composition, are well acquainted 
with Mr. Spencer’s shop at 27, New Oxford Street, a 
thoroughfare of which Francis Thompson said that it 
** cast a spell ’’ upon him. For forty years it has been 
the resort of bibliophiles from every part of the world, 
and of clerks or tradesmen who have spent a florin with 
the same sense of wild adventure as these others their 
hundreds of pounds. But the particular glory of the 
shop is that many of those people whose work has 
been sought after with so much eagerness, themselves 
have entered its portals and linked into a tradition of 
which many more pompous institutions might be proud, 
names like Stevenson, Hardy, Gissing, and George 
Meredith. 

No bookman will be able to resist these pages. He 
will find them an ideal companion for wintry evenings, 
to read of such books as will make his soul ache for 
possession. No other bookseller in the world has had 
so much experience of Dickens, Thackeray and Cruik- 
shank rarities as Mr. Spencer, and his chapters on these 
three are as valuable as they are entertaining. There 
are not many people who are aware of George Cruik- 
shank’s intention to leave behind him an illustrated 
autobiography, and of the series of sixty-two etchings 
on glass, called ‘ Twiddle-Twaddle: A Handbook for 
Posterity,’ which he actually executed in fulfilment of 
the idea. Mr. Spencer’s description of the etchings is 
delightful, but he does more than merely describe the 
work of Dickens’s illustrators; his volume is enlivened 
by several fine water-colour illustrations to ‘ Nicholas 
Nickleby ’ and ‘ Barnaby Rudge,’ by “ Phiz,”’ which 
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have seen the light of day only once before, at the 
Devonshire House festival"in November, 1921. 

Of the many unpublished letters in his possession, 
from which he quotes with an almost provoking 
casualness, a letter from Dickens is the most irresist- 
ible. It was sent to Daniel Maclise from Broadstairs in 
1840 and concerned a sculptor named Fletcher, who 
had been staying near by : 

You know that we know that Fletcher didn’t go into the 
sea that day at Ramsgate—I had corroborative evidence yes- 
terday. Seeing me go into one of the machines he plucked up 
and said he’d have another. He had the next one. I un- 
dressed, went in, waited, still no Fletcher. Determined that 
he should not escape, I waded under the hood of his bath and 
seeing him standing with only his coat off, urged him to make 
haste. In about five minutes more he fell heavily into the 
water, and, feeling the cold, set up a scream which pierced 
the air! You never heard anything so horrible! And then 
he splashed about like a fleet of porpoises, roaring most hor- 
ribly all the time, and dancing a maniac dance which defied 
description. 

An even more fascinating ‘‘ item,’’ which he describes 
as ‘‘the most wonderful association book in the world,”’ 
Mr. Spencer was not in a position to retain for more 
than a single day. But a single day’s possession of 
such a book cannot count in the scale of ordinary time 
in the mind of so devoted a connoisseur. The book 
was ‘ Keats’s Endymion: 1st edition, 1818,’ half-calf, 
with inscription in author’s handwriting on the title- 
page: ‘‘ To Percy Bysshe Shelley, Esq., from his 
friend J. K.”’ 

Among more recent writers his recollections of Wilde 
are unusually interesting. | Looking back upon the 
blaze of Wilde’s heyday, it seems almost inconceivable 
that his literary beginnings should have been so humble. 
‘* Any book you send for me I shall be happy to do 
for you,’’ he writes pathetically to the Editor of the 
Morning Post. He submits a poem with careful in- 
structions as to its return. He seems altogether the 
callow beginner, without a hint of the almost brazen 
self-possession which later was to be at once his armour 
and his undoing. It is only fair to add that the only 
occasion upon which we questioned Mr. Spencer’s 
propriety and the critical imp was roused to attention 
was the quotation by him of a letter written by Wilde 
from France not long before his death. It re-intro- 
duces an aspect of Wilde which should be forgotten if 
literary justice is to be paid him. Even the position 
of Wordsworth, who must be esteemed among the 
most secure of English authors, received a slight shock 
from the recent disclosures concerning his early career. 
In a world of clear categories there could be no chance 
of such an absurdity. But we do not yet inhabit one. 

A word of praise must be uttered for Mr. Thomas 
Moult’s preface to the volume. It is in the best sense 
of the word ‘‘ bookish ’’ and induces in us precisely 
that sense of charmed curiosity in which Mr. Spencer’s 
reveries may most fitly be appreciated. 


MR. WALKLEY’S PREJUDICES 


More Prejudice. By A. B. Walkley. Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. net. 

HERE are fifty-two of these little ‘‘ hurticles,’’ 

as Thackeray would have called them, and readers 
of The Times will remember having smiled over them 
at successive breakfasts. The style of Mr. Walkley is 
familiar; we all know his easy, mocking, wise and 
casual touch. He is generally in earnest, but likes 
to pretend that he is not. He has witnessed so many 
exhibitions of popular sentiment at the theatre that he 
has become slightly biased, against sentimentality on 
the one hand and against pedantry on the other. He 
has certain foibles which are passions. His feeling for 
Jane Austen surpasses love, and becomes obsession. 
He has certain favourites to whom he incessantly 
recurs, such as Dumas pére, and Jules Lemaitre, and 
Edward FitzGerald. To these he is true, but he is apt 
to break his idols and set up new ones. Ibsen’s plays, 
he tells us, ‘‘ now stare at me from the bookshelf, for- 
lorn, with nothing to say to me.’’ Here is the shifting 
of taste from one generation to another proceeding in 


the bosom of a single critic. That bosom, however, is 
not widowed. Mr. Walkley has taken to it a new idol. 
He is absolutely infatuated with M. Marcel Proust, the 
author of ‘ A la Recherche.’ The present volume is 
almost the Book of Proust. 

The danger of reprinting short articles from a news- 
paper lies in the difficulty of making them fit together 
like pieces in a puzzle. Those of Mr. Walkley do not 
always fit. For instance, being greatly exercised with 
Proust and his characters, he objects to the astounding 
M. de Charlus—who is in truth a horrid creature— 
almost as though he were a living person. M. de 
Charlus might be staying in the same hotel, so 
violently does he annoy Mr. Walkley. That is 
quite right; but on page 38, having rated 
M. de Charlus once more, he says, ‘‘I won't 
utter another word on the subject.’’ On page 41, 
however, he utters again, and on page 46. This is the 
result of reprinting ‘‘ hurticles ’’ without revision. But 
to dwell on this would be foolish. Nevertheless, ‘ More 
Prejudice ’ is not a book to be read through at a sit- 
ting. It should be enjoyed piecemeal. Indeed, per- 
haps the best way of all would be to take it to a desert 
island, and read one article every week. It would thus 
last for a whole year. 

One of the best of these essays is ‘ A Hotel Revolu- 
tion.’ It is an account full of humour and charm, of 
how ‘‘ a young girl with bobbed hair, known to her 
intimates as a connoisseur in peppermint fondants,’’ 
persuaded the inmates of an excessively select hotel to 
dance. Nothing could be slighter or more delicately 
told. ‘ At the Zoo’ is delightful, and tells how the 
armadillo, shuffling off to borrow pencil and paper 
from the keeper, composed a fable in verse called 
‘ The Armadillo and the Monkeys.’ But why does not 
Mr. Walkley give us the text of this fable? 

We ought, perhaps, to say more about the theatrical 
criticism, since, after all, Mr. Walkley is a dramatic 
critic before all else. But his readers are familiar with 
his attitude, and will read once more his useful hints 
to the public and to the profession without surprise. 
He abounds in reasons for leniency, and is really rather 
severe, though always reasonable and just; and after 
the play is over he always falls back on Miss Austen 
and M. Proust. 


ARCTIC LIFE 


Hunters of the Great North. By Vithjalmur 
Stefansson. Harrap. 7s. 6d. net. 


N this entertaining volume Mr. Stefansson relates 

some of the adventures which occurred to him dur- 
ing his first year among the Eskimos, almost twenty 
years ago. Since then he has earned a justly high 
reputation among Arctic travellers and explorers, and 
has done perhaps more than any of his predecessors to 
show how it is feasible for a white man to “‘ live on the 
country,’’ to accustom himself so well to the habits of 
the natives that he is no longer dependent, as were the 
earlier explorers, on the supplies which he takes with 
him. Perhaps it is not possible for every would-be ex- 
plorer to reach this pitch of perfection, any more than 
for everyone to reach Corinth. Mr. Stefansson him- 
self admits that his early training, as one of a pioneer 
family in the aggressive climate of Dakota, gave him 
exceptional advantages. He has gone back to the 
memories and diaries of his first Arctic trip by way of 
showing how he became acclimatized and learnt to 
know that the frozen North might in truth become for 
him ‘‘ the friendly Arctic.’” In a preface which every 
explorer would do well to lay to heart, he tells us that 
the accumulated knowledge of a dozen winters spent 
far up in the white wastes has shown him that many 
of his first notions were mistaken. ‘‘ A good many 
interesting stories found in the diaries of my first Arctic 
voyage do not appear in this book, because I now 
know them to have been based on misapprehension.” 
The tested and approved residuum, however, is excit- 
ing enough to satisfy most readers. Mr. Stefansson’s 
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plain but vivid narrative gives a readable account of 
his first journey in the far North, down the tangled 
channels of the Mackenzie River. Its best pages, we 
think, are those which describe the winter which he 
spent among the Eskimos, being initiated into their 
modes of life, and acquiring that knowledge of seal 
and caribou hunting, of building snow houses, driving 
dog-teams, and so forth, which proved invaluable on 
his later journeys. 


WARNINGS OF CASSANDRA 


The Philosophy of Civilization. By R. H. Towner. 
Two vols. Putnam. 22s. 6d. net. 


IVILIZATION in its rise and fall is high matter 

of concern. Early in the industrial era we mourned 
with Volney and Childe Harold, or sought progress and 
prosperity under the guidance of Adam Smith. Pre- 
sently we came to believe that gifted nations were fortu 
nate enough if they exhausted themselves in flowering, 
or we were building up philosophies of history, justifying 
the whole event, yet hoping that the future might dis- 
close Utopia. A little later social physicians—Dr. So- 
much-the-better or Dr. So-much-the-worse—offered 
themselves. ‘‘ Thou ailest here, and here ! ”’—if it was 
not everywhere. For example, we had our W. R. 
Greg, monotonously peevish. Cassandra wailed, but 
expected no heed. Or we took comfort that modern 
states, unlike the City States, can recover. Nay, pre- 
ventive medicine is best. And thus we have Mr: 
Towner, American sociologist, addressing the English- 
speaking peoples. Cassandra now is robust and 
peremptory, foretelling woe, but also the means of avoid- 
ing it. Two paths are open to use, along one of which 
lie madness and ruin. Like Hercules, we must make 
our deliberate and fateful choice. 

Stop and think at the parting of the ways! Mr. 
Towner is plain and urgent. Right civilization requires 
‘* augmented nervous organizations.” Right civiliza- 
tion means individual and spiritual liberty, freedom 
from the meddling and muddling of Church in 
the past and State in the present. Right civiliza- 
tion is the discreet rule of aristocratic minorities per- 
petually recruited from the lower ranks. Property and 
the possibility of alcoholic temptation go together. We 
must refuse to be destroyed by taxation and reduced 
to servility by inquisitorial governments which multiply 
rations and doles, bread and circuses, to the prolific 
proletariat, as aforetime to the Roman rabble. If we 
do not refuse, then universal poverty, then farewell to 
all genius and diversity and wealth. Civilization shall 
have failed again, as it has failed and will fail, from 
like causes, from like neglect of sure wisdom. 

Mr. Towner’s method of demonstration is much the 
same as Buckle’s. He draws a wide net. His authori- 
ties are abundant and well cited. His strong case for 
the perennial laws of civilization is not spoiled by tem- 
porary attacks upon Prohibitionists, Socialists, the 
Emancipated Woman. But there is, perhaps or 
assuredly, too much of vigour and rigour when he lays 
down the law of right motherhood. Many or most of 
us, following Heine’s jesting advice that we should 
select our parents, would make good shift with mothers 
of ‘‘ augmented nervous organization ” who fitted them- 
selves in girlhood to the continuous and successful tra- 
dition of the Elizabethan, Puritan, Victorian, Mere- 
dithian ideal. 
disaster to be born of the fecund ‘‘ low nervous organi- 
zations.” And of course the question does not even 
arise in the case of the wholly emancipated modern 
woman who disdains maternity. But are women so 
sharply divided? Mr. Towner repeats without an end 
that safe civilization consists in constraining sexually 
cold women to be fruitful. Where is liberty—Mr. 
Towner’s liberty—gone? And is it not rather too much 
like the Machiavellian despot divulging in the market 
place his most secret policy? 

And behind all looms supreme and final law. We 
used to talk of the Moral Order. He who breaks, pays, 
as 4Eschylus told us. Mr. Towner prefers Mathematical 


Like Mr. Towner, we should count it’ 


Law. It sounds well, and as if beyond disproof. It is 
also, he puts it, the scientific law of Numa and Jesus 
What matters the name? One can remark that Mr. 
Towner is not novel, and needs not be. The civilized 
code is much the same by whatever roundabout way you 
reach it. What of the sort is not already to be found 
in Campanella, ages ago? The Deists saw nature and 
reason and right conduct all as one. Coleridge, Words- 
worth, Shelley, also set forth the Absolute religion and 
politics. We have had Tolstoy, and Benjamin Kidd. 
In France there is the strong lineage of Bonald, Le 
Play, and M. Paul Bourget. Mr. Towner’s philosophy 
is M. Bourget’s ‘ Etape’ in sociological form, with 
barely changed emphasis. Or it is the doctrine of 
Nietzsche Christianized. That was sure to happen; in- 
deed, it was Nietzsche’s own next probable creed. Mr. 
Towner is Nietzsche grown reasonable. And our ultra- 
democrats would find it well worth while to smother 
indignation and hearken attentively. 


THE ISCARIOT 


Judas. By T. Sturge Moore. Grant Richards. 
7s. 6d. net. 


M R. STURGE MOORE'S poem is exegesis rather 
than poetry; and it fails as exegesis because it is 
very nearly unintelligible. The Bible story of Judas is 
indeed itself full of difficulties—so full, that some daring 
interpreters have read it as its own opposite, finding in 
the betrayer the one apostle who urgently believed in his 
Master’s powers. Greatly believing, he rushed—this 
theory says—to precipitate the grand event, the revela- 
tion of omnipotence. Mr. Sturge Moore’s opening 
lines seem to promise adherence to some such reading 
(but no simplicity ensues) : 

Jesus had not commanded angel-troops, 

Splendidly armed, to flush the night across. 
Judas was disappointed : he 


ached to own 
The consequences of his wrath and pride. 


But the how and why of those emotions are lost in a 
maze of psychological subtleties and anthropological 
speculations. The author equips his Judas with the 
baffling life-history of the neurotic. 

It is true that, if we reject the conception of the 
Iscariot as a crude and obvious traitor, we must look 
into his actions—of which the records are so scanty— 
for that uncertainty of motive, that self-deception, that 
confusion of professed principle with suppressed or 
thwarted egotism, which study and experience lead us to 
expect as the inward truth of treachery : the crude con- 
ception is rarely the convincing one. It is true, too, 
that Mr. Sturge Moore is well equipped, by the intense 
but tortuous thoughtfulness which is characteristic of 
him, to detect motive in its lair. But he goes too far, 
and too deviously; he even weaves in the notion that 
‘* Jesus may have died as Haman in the celebration of 
the Feast of Purim,” and adds a note on Sir James 
Frazer’s suggestion to this effect in the ‘ Golden Bough ’ 
—though Sir James himself, in his third edition, rele- 
gated that part of his theory which deals with Christ to 
an appendix, on the ground that his original hypothesis 
‘* has not been confirmed by subsequent research, and is 
admittedly in a high degree speculative and uncertain.” 
Its proper place, if anywhere, is certainly in an appendix 
and not in a poem. 

The poet has the right to choose his themes, and his 
results cannot be brought to any test but their own 
beauty. No one blames Milton for his subject matter : 
nobody enjoys his poetry the less because his cosmogony 
has gone the way of most cosmogonies. But we cannot 
think that Mr. Sturge Moore has risen to the height of 
his own great argument: he answers. to the test of 
beauty little better than to the test of lucidity. There 
are indeed fine lines, such as: 

Night now with all her stars had grown complete, 
or again : 
and He who owns 


The unopened mines beneath a thousand hills 
Will sue you for his blood. 
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There are some nobly sustained passages of description, 
and some natural and forceful changes of metre and 
mood. But Mr. Sturge Moore is too much inclined to 
think that poetry depends on the omission of the definite 
article ; and he uses chilly technical terms for the soul’s 
fiery moods : 
his soul, 
That flutters with fear, now physical, now moral. 


And 
Objects betray us to our sometime habits, 
The mental outfit of dense-bodied men. 


‘* Mental outfit ’’! But the bathos is flattest when the 
divine words of the New Testament are coerced into 
a metrical paraphrase. And there is a line in the passage 
about Mary of Bethany and Mary of Magdala which 
would get honourable mention in a competition for the 
world’s worst : 
In orange and white stripes 

The first; the other all in brown; ’twas she 

Insisted on the change—vainly, for still 

Her physical advantages prevail 

But the more strikingly. 
It is a pity; for ‘ Judas’ is a remarkable intellectual 


exercise. 


THE STREET OF ADVENTURE 


Adventures in Journalism. By Philip Gibbs. 
Heinemann. 15s. net. 


IR PHILIP GIBBS enumerates early in this ex- 

tremely entertaining volume the qualities most 
valuable for the successful adoption by any young man 
of ‘‘ the best game in the world ’’ as a career. ‘These, 
he says, are ‘* quick eyes, a sense of humour, some 
touch of quality in his use of words, and curiosity in 
his soul for the truth and pageant of our human 
drama ’’; and the possession of these he qualifies with 
the proviso that ‘‘ he keeps his soul unsullied from the 
dirt.’” In his possession of all these qualities Sir 
Philip has been abundantly fortunate; and he has, 
moreover, as this book and the course of his career 
bear witness, an additional asset in his large hearted- 
ness. A journalist is thrice armed for the battle who 
has a heart at once stout and tender. Sir Philip has 
kept a stout, yet tender, heart through all the trials and 
tempests of this most stormy of professions, until at 
last it has become to him almost a stock-in-trade. It has 
served to keep him as thorough an idealist to-day at 
the summit of his career as when he walked for the 
first time down the Street of Adventure. It is not 
often, speaking mundanely, that idealism is an asset 
to a man instead of a liability. 

Sir Philip does not let his enthusiasm for his trade 
blind him to its pitfalls and uncertainties. There are 
many tales in this book of hardship and disappoint- 
ment, which must have played their part in shaping 
the qualities which have since stood him in good stead. 
But the general impression he conveys is of the 
glamour and adventure of journalism. Among such a 
wealth of good stories it were invidious to quote. He 
has already told inimitably the tale of the Tribune in a 
novel; buf he adds here some additional and undis- 
guised details of that tragedy. The war is only 
incidentally alluded to, for Sir Philip has already 
dealt_ with it in several books. His treatment of 
the years since the war is interesting, and instilled 
with that idealism which we have already remarked. 
But for real enjoyment we like best the earlier part .of 
the book, dealing with those—on the whole—prosper- 
ous, unanxious days before the war and its aftermath 
complicated every problem and dulled every pleasure. 

Sir Philip recounts in full and for the first time in 
these pages, the story of how he exposed Dr. Cook, the 
alleged discoverer of the North Pole. It is a fascinat- 
ing tale, thrilling and incredible as a shilling shocker. 
But that is what journalism is like. | What novelist, 


thirsting for a way out of difficulty, would dare make 
his hero step nonchalantly over the rope that held back 
the populace from a royal progress and take his place 


in the procession? Yet that is what Sir Philip did 
when the King and Queen opened the Exhibition at 
the White City; and that is how successful journalists 
are made. The Sidney Street battle and other dim 
remote events are here recalled vividly to our memories 
from those far-away days. It is like living over again 
to remember one by one the little thrills and excite- 
ments whereby the newspapers sought to entertain us 
in that comfortable era. Sir Philip has a delicious 
sense of humour, which displays itself not only in the 
written word but often in practical action. We have 
enjoyed every page of this volume of reminiscences. 


A BOER WAR DIARY 


Tant’Alie of Transvaal. Her Diary 1880-1902. 
Translated from the Taal by Emily Hobhouse. 
Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d. net. 


HERE is no antiquity so remote as the day before 

yesterday, and the last war but one is usually the 
dullest in history. Miss Hobhouse’s industrious trans- 
lation from a Taal original throws little fresh light on 
the Boer War itself and little on the sufferings of women 
in war-time generally, for these have lately been limned 
for us by more potent pens than Tant’Alie’s. This good 
lady was the wife of a Boer farmer in the Transvaal who 
kept a diary between the years 1880 and 1902, the years 
which culminated in the Boer War. After a regrettable 
delay, Miss Emily Hobhouse has now brought out her 
translation of it. There is no doubt at all about the 
‘* disarming simplicity” Miss Hobhouse imputes to it 
and a little, though no more than a little, of its ‘‘ his- 
torical accuracy.” Yet the volume seems pathetically 
belated. We should have read this lengthy chronicle of 
Tant’Alie’s domestic infelicities with considerably more 
attention before the Great War, which has, however 
viciously, given us a standard of misery so monstrous 
that all other wars in comparison with it seem a mere 
summer afternoon’s episode. 

That must be one reason why the Boer lady’s record 
seems as remote, as academic almost, as a tale of the 
Thirty Years War, and not quite as interesting. It is 
a sense of proportion we find most lacking in her 
records. And it is easy to understand. For, after all, 
a sense of proportion in letters is a strict technical virtue 
to be acquired by harsh discipline, and Tant’Alie was 
busy acquiring other virtues. Fundamentally a devoted 
wife and mother, she never for one moment turned aside 
from the narrow road tunnelled for her by her creed. 
Hence she remembers the more vividly how one young 
man after another sought her hand in marriage during 
the brief hey-day of her youth. The young men are not 
distinguishable from one another, and though Tant’Alie 
must have had pleasure in remembering them, she does 
not succeed in conveying it. The letters she quotes 
from her husbe 1d, both as a fighting man and a prisoner 
of war, are interesting but too frequent. They display 
that possessive attitude towards the Deity which is 
characteristic of most nations at war and which Mr. 
J. C. Squire concentrated into one of his most efficient 
epigrams : 

God heard the embattled nations sing and shout 

‘* Gott strafe England! ’’ and “‘ God save the King! ”’ 

God this, God that, and God the other thing. .. . 

** Good God! ” said God, ‘‘ I’ve got my work cut out! ” 

It is just in that spirit that Tant’Alie’s husband 
writes : ‘‘ On Sunday we held a thanksgiving service for 
all the victories granted us lately. Three dynamite 
mines at Kimberley exploded by lightning.” Her own 
comment on the information illustrates the sort of blas- 
phemy which war can induce in the gentlest and most 
pious of spirits. ‘‘ O God is truly good to us,’’ she 
exclaims. ‘‘ He commands even the elements to work 
for us.” 

None. the less the book definitely takes its humble 
place in the library of ‘‘ human documents,” from 
Rousseau to Barbellion. It is only when we remember 
Marie Bashkirtseff that we realize how humble it is 
destined to remain. 
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New Fiction 
By GERALD GOULD 

Kangaroo. By D. H. Lawrence. Secker. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Tantalus. By Dorothy Easton. Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. net. 

One of the Guilty. By W.L. George. Chapman 
and Hall. 7s. 6d. net. 


I KNOW nothing about Australia really, but I know 
what I like; and I do not like to read about men 
who are perpetually, in either the physical or the 
emotional sense, clutching or clawing one another, and 
tormenting themselves and one another with the ques- 
tions: ‘* Do I love. him? ’’—*‘* Does he love me? ”’ 
Men do not behave like that, and Mr. Lawrence must 
be perfectly aware of it. In this new fantasia of the 
self-conscious, he, as usual, mixes up a lot of hysterical 
nonsense about “‘ love ’’ with a lot of hysterical non- 
sense about leadership. One cannot suppose his pic- 
tures of Australian politics to be any more like politics 
than his pictures of Australian life are like life. Indeed, 
I owe Mr. Lawrence an apology. I wrote recently 
that none of his books was as silly as Mr. Sherwood 
Anderson’s ‘ Many Marriages.’ , But I had not then 
read ‘ Kangaroo.” When one considers the decline, 
not merely in technical skill but in sheer sense, from 
‘Sons and Lovers’ to ‘ Kangaroo,’ one wonders 
where Mr. Lawrence will stop. His literary eccen- 
tricity gets at once more forced and more abject every 
year. It is not that he writes rubbish; that one ex- 
pects by now; it is that he no longer seems even to try 
to write clever rubbish : 

They were silent, and Kangaroo sat there with the rapt look 
on his face: a pondering, eternal look, like the eternity of the 
lamb of God grown into a sheep. This rather. wicked idea 
came into Somers’ mind: the lamb of God grown into a sheep. 

‘* Rather wicked ’’; Oh no! Just silly; just absolutely 
pointless and meaningless! It is not so easy as all 
that to be blasphemous. Blasphemy requires intel- 
ligence. But is it not pitiable to see a man of Mr. 
Lawrence’s powers attempting to reclaim his fatuities 
from their appropriate limbo by thinking them 
‘* wicked ’’—like a little boy who has chalked up 
‘* Damn ”’ on the palings? He is still more remark- 
able when he is being funny as well as naughty : 

Telepathy! Think of the marvellous vivid communication of 
the huge sperm whales. Huge, grand, phallic beasts! Bul- 
locks! Geldings! Men! R.L. wished he could take to the 
sea and be a whale, a great surge of living blood: away from 
these all-too-white people, who ought all to be called Cellu 
Lloyd, not only the horse-mange man. 

Cellu Lloyd—celluloid? You catch the point? ‘‘ You 
note the paronomasia, play ‘po’ words?’’ It is 
dreadfully like Mr. Hutchinson: it is still more like 
Mr. Barry Pain’s parody of Mr. Hutchinson: ‘‘ He’s 
got a daughter, Effie. Very superior girl. And she’s 
looking for a job. I can get her for you to-morrow 
morning. Effie Vessunt. Rather bright and sparkling, 
what? ’’ As for R. L.’s desire to be a whale, that is 
on page 313: on page 136 he has, more modestly, de- 
sired the “‘ icily self-sufficient vigour of a fish.’’ And 
a queer fish he would make. 
‘ Hamlet,’ he is very like a whale, a weasel and a 
camel: the one thing that he never resembles is a 
human being. 

Even the descriptions are jerky, laboured and repeti- 
tive, though sometimes, in them, the natural beauty of 
Mr. Lawrence’s style does for a moment re-assert 
itself. Jerkiness seems to be a growing blight on the 
English language, and Mr. Lawrence is largely re- 
sponsible. When a writer of genius wastes his oppor- 
tunities, he wastes other people’s as well. He barters 
the right kind of immortality for the wrong. The evil 
that he does lives after him. I should guess, for 


instance, that Miss Easton has been reading Mr. Law- 
rence, and would be a much better novelist if she 
She has, at least, a reasonable theme. 


hadn’t. The 


Like the cloud in - 


clergyman falls in love with the French governess. That 
is a 
natural sorrow, loss, or pain, 
That has been, and may be again. 

Nor is the mental conflict inadequately conceived. The 
clergyman is leading an artificial life; he is emotion- 
ally starved; he does not understand himself; and he 
is ready to regard the feelings roused in him by the 
governess as the beautiful and simple call of youth. 
Feelings, however, in this world, cannot remain mere 
feelings: they insist upon manifestation: they import 
consequences: and they very often clash with duty. 
The clergyman’s family are not concerned with the call 
of youth. His wife—dull, vacant, humble, inarticulate, 
hurt to the quick—is pathetic ; the other characters are 
rather shadowy. But the stuff is there—it needed only to 
be treated straightforwardly. Miss Easton has preferred 
to treat it in a manner, at once gasping and compressed, 
like a bronchitis-ridden lung, which achieves dullness 
by striving too strenuously after effectiveness. 

It is illuminating to consider, by contrast, the abili- 
ties and disabilities of Mr. W. L. George. He 


is always efficient, and he is never dull. He 
can always extort our admiration, even when 
critical condemnation goes with it. ‘One of 


the Guilty,’ for instance, is anything but a 
good book. It is by far the worst book that I have 
ever read of its author’s. Its plot, which may be 
called robbery under hearts, is never made plausible. 
There is not a single character in it with even a 
momentary breath of life. And the sentimental dodge 
at the end, whereby the uninteresting heroine is re- 
joined to the impossible hero outside the gates of the 
prison which he need never have entered, is so cheap 
that one cannot help suspecting Mr. George of having 
devised it with his tongue in his cheek. That a poor 
young man should fall madly in love with a rich young 
girl, and take to a life of crime in consequence, is pos- 
sible: Hauptmann has in fact made a masterpiece out 
of precisely that story. But every link in Mr. George’s 
narrative is forged mechanically. The quality of large- 
ness, which in his earlier books seemed to promise so 
much, is here entirely lacking. But the point of the 
contrast is this—that the conventional, the sentimental, 
the artificial, the machine-made stuff is actually more 
interesting than the would-be profound and poetical, 
in precisely the sphere which the latter claims for its 
own. It is truer to life. The convention may be out- 
worn; but it was originally established on some 
observed reality of human nature. The sentiment may 
be unreal; but unreal sentiment is not ‘‘in it’’ for un- 
reality, with unreal poetry: it cannot violate the veri- 
ties of the heart, because it does not touch them: it 
can appeal only to vulgar and superficial emotions, 
which are themselves human because everybody is in 
greater or lesser degree susceptible to them. Artificial 
—but the artifice may be skilful: machine-made—but 
the machine may work smoothly and well, and turn 
out a piece of work which is honestly good of its kind. 

Nothing—to take the immediate example—could be 
more ‘‘ romantic,’’ in the bad sense, than the sugges- 
tion at the end of Mr. George’s novel that,his disillu- 
sioned and ill-assorted couple are likely to live happy 
ever afterwards. Yet that imaginary happiness is 
infinitely more like life than the relationship of Somers, 
in Mr. Lawrence’s book, to Harriet: 


To Richard it was like being caged in with a sick tiger, to 
be shut up with Harriet in this watery cave of gloom. Like 
a sullen, sick tiger, she could hardly get herself to move, the 
weight of her revulsion was so deep upon her. She loathed 
Australia, with wet, dark repulsion. She was black, sick with 
chagrin. And she hated that barking white dog of a Richard . . 

How, in short, to be happy though married. Here is 
one last quotation : 

Harriet and he? It was time they both agreed that nothing 
has any meaning. Meaning is a dead letter when a man 
no soul. And speech is like a volley of dead leaves and dust, 
stifling the air. Human beings should learn to make weird, 
wordless cries, like the animals, and cast off the clutter of words. 

Mr. Lawrence would seem to be rapidly approaching 


this ideal. 
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5s. net. 
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By CHARLES NORDMANN. Translated by 
E. E. Fournier D’ ALBE. 
Cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 


A highly competent and readable summary of modern 
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By HAROLD STANNARD, M.A. Cloth. 
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work of reference for students and travellers anxious to 
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Acrostics 
PUBLISHERS’ PRIZES 
For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize :—A Book 
(selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue of the 
SaturpDay Review in which the problem was set. 


RULES 

1.—The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name is on the list printed on this 
page whenever space permits. 

2.—Envelopes must be marked ‘‘ Competition "’ and addressed 
~ the Acrostic Editor, Sarurpay Revirw, 9 King Street, London, 
W.C.2. 

3.—The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

Competitors not complying with these Rules will be disqualified. 

Awards of Prizes.—When solutions are of equal merit, the 
result will be decided by lot. 

Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Friday following publication. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 82. 
THIRD OF THE YEAR St. MICHAEL DULY BRINGS : 
TO GIVE OR TO RECEIVE—WHAT DIFFERENT THINGS ! 
Strange will it be, friend, if this light you find. 
To poor and sick and little maidens kind. 
Foiled in the fight, his dragon wings he spread, 
Thankful in winter for a crumb of bread. 
Of railways, sure, the god, if such there be. 
The progress that men make they owe to me. 
One-half of nothing here will be enow. 
Adorns the throat of daisy-cropping cow. 
Swift though she was, by guile she was outrun. 
Of this we are—true knowledge have we none. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 80. 
SOME SIX SCORE WORKS OF FICTION DID SHE WRITE :— 
Her NAME AND MASTERPIECE NOW BRING TO LIGHT ! 
Great Caesar through acclaiming crowds I bore. 
It’s empty! Tom forgot to shut the door! 
*Twixt trot and walk, an easy, gentle gait. 
Brought to the block, the Spaniard to placate. 
Weapon of warrior clad in coat of mail. 
Spasmodic pain—behead it and curtail! 
Legless, it sometimes round a room will run. 
Whatever it may be, this light’s not one. 
French town for woollen manufactures famed. 
10. By lawyers thus a light offence is named. 
11. She gave the clew; her crown in heaven now shines. 
12. Such the fair belly which good capon lines, 
13. Reverse for current coin what black men take. 
14. Nithhéggr gnaws its root, that evil snake. 
15. ‘ A splendid story-book! ” quoth Olney’s bard. 
16. Reverse whom justice dooms to labour hard. 
17. With grassy links its vot’ries it enchains. 
18. We must, if our expenses pass our gains. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 80. 


MH 999 


C hario T 

H ute H 

A mbl E 

aleig H 

L anc E 

cO 1 Ic 

T itte R 

¥ w oO 

E Ibeu F 

M isdemeanou R 1° In Scandinavian mythology the ash-tree 
A riadn E which binds together heaven, earth, 
R oun -D and hell. At the root lies the 
Y rwo Cc serpent Nithhéggr gnawing it.” 

Y  ggdrasi 2Cowper told his friend Hayley that he 
QO dysse Y2 was a man much to be envied, since 
N ole F he had still to read the Odyssey, ‘‘one 
G ol F of the most amusing story-books in the 
E conomiz E world.”’ 


Acrostic No, 80.—Mr. Hugh Chisholm, 3 Ellerdale Road, 
N.W.3, is the winner, and he has selected as his prize ‘ The 
Farington Diary,’ by Joseph Farington (Vol. II), published by 
Hutchinson and reviewed in our columns on September 15, under 
the title ‘ More Farington.’ Forty-three other competitors wished 
for this book, 26 named ‘ Chats on Old English Drawings,’ 20 
‘ An Englishwoman in Angora,’ 16 ‘ Uncanny Stories,’ 11 ‘ Some 
Early English Inscriptions in Norfolk,’ etc., etc. 

Correct solutions were also received from Martha, A. B. Miller, 
W. Sydney Price, Mark Bates, Old Mancunian, Iago, R. Ran- 
som, Albert E. K. Wherry, Cemlyn, J. B. Dick, F. M. Petty, 
J. Lazarus, M. Hogarth, Felix, Gunton, Mrs. R. R. H. Moore, 
G. M., Barberry, Mrs. J. Butler, Lilian, John Lennie, M. Kings- 
ford, Glamis, Oakapple, Frances M. Myers, J. H. Cracroft, 
Coque, K. Jones, M. B. Hughes, Lady Barnes, S. Roxburgh, 
Dr. C. M. Tinkler, Petit Bét, Fides, E. Dury, Corbridge, Mrs. 
De Wesselow, Avalon, Maud Crowther, Erca, Lethendy, N. O. 
Sellam, Shorne Hill, A. de V. Blathwayt, Boskerris, H. A. L. 
Laidlaw, Gay, Levi, M. Bigham, Mrs. Yarrow, Trike, G. 
Stewart Sr., Diamond, C. E. P., Doric, W. J. Younger, C. R. 
Price, Margaret, Vichy, D. M. Glynn, St. Ives, and C. J. 
Warden. Other results held over till next week. 


‘BROADWAY HOUSE 
CARLYLE TILL MARRIAGE 


By D. A. WILSON, 
Vol. I (1795-1826) of a great new life of Carlyle. Re- 
maining volumes in preparation. With 5 Illustrations. | 
15s. net. 


“* Mr. Wilson has the true Boswellian touch.”—Sunday Times. 
“ The definitive biography of a great man.”—Times Lit. Supp. 


CYRANO DE BERGERAC 


VOYAGES TO THE MOON AND THE SUN 
Translated by RICHARD ALDINGTON. 

A complete unexpurgated edition of this French fore- 
runner of Gulliver’s Travels. With 10 curious plates. 

s. 6d. net. 

“* Messrs. Routledge are to be congratulated on this new surprise in 
literature.""—Cassell’s Weekly. 

This is the latest volume in the BROADWAY TRANS- 
LATION SERIES (7s. 6d. net each). Recent volumes 
include 
ALCIPHRON’S LETTERS - - F. A. Wricurt, 

“ Charm, naiveté, and risky humour.’-—Manchester Guardian, 
MONTESQUIEU’S PERSIAN LETTERS 

Joun Davipson. 


“A book to buy.”—Adelphi. 


PETRONIUS’ SATYRICON- - - J. M. Mircuett. 
“* Could not have been more skilfully accomplished.”—Spectator. 


THE A.B.C. OF ATOMS 
By BERTRAND RUSSELL, F.R.S. 


‘A very clear exposition for laymen of modern atomic theories. 
Never too technical.’’—Spectator. 
4s, 6d. net. 


THE CLAIMS OF 
THE COMING GENERATION 


Edited by Sir JAMES MARCHANT, K.B.E. 
Contributors include Dean Incg, Sir A. NewsHotmg, M.D., 
Sir F. W. Mort, F.R.S., Prof. J. A. Tuomson, Sir J. 
Yoxatt, M.P., Dr. Mary SCHARLIEB, etc. 6s. 6d, net. 


“* All [the essays] are marked by expert knowledge, fine feeling, and 
literary force.”"—Sunday Times. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, LTD. 
KEGAN PAUL & CO., LTD., LONDON, E.C.4 


THE SOCIETY OF INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS 
AND AUDITORS (A.D. 1885). 
EXAMINATIONS. 

OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the next Examinations 
of Candidates resident in England and Wales will be held 
in London, Manchester, Cardiff and Leeds on the following 
dates :— 
Preliminary Examination on November 12th and 138th. 
Intermediate Examination on November 14th and 165th. 
Final Examination on November 18th, 14th and 15th. 

Candidates desirous of presenting themselves must give notice 
to the undersigned on or before October 11th, 1923. 

Women are eligible under the Society’s regulations to qualify 
as Incorporated Accountants upon the same terms and conditions 
as are applicable to men. 

BY ORDER OF THE COUNCIL, 
A. A. Garrett, Secretary. 

50 Gresham Street, London, E.C.2. 
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The Business Outlook 


ESSATION'- of passive resistance in the 
( Ruhr has been welcomed by the City, which, 

from the outset, has seen clearly the hope- 
lessness of the struggle. At present judgment 
is suspended as to whether any tangible econo- 
mic benefits can be expected by France as the 
result of her policy persistently and ruthlessly pursued 
to that end which she now acclaims as her justifi- 
cation. But since the willingness of the German people 
to pay reparations is certainly less than it was before 
the Ruhr invasion, it is difficult to see how the policy 
of force then inaugurated can be altogether abandoned, 
and any recent visitor to Germany will know that the 
hatred of the French during the past few months has 
greatly intensified. Thus, to not a few observers the 
problem of reparations is far from settled and, in fact, 
is likely to unsettle Europe further, especially as 
France’s fears for her future security have now acquired 
a deeper reality. In Germany the activities of the 
Monarchists and Communists may perhaps be of less 
significance than they appear, but an ugly spirit of 
terrorism is abroad, easily understandable when one 
sees the pale shell-like faces of the German children in 
industrial centres. However, it is too early to fore- 
cast coming events; possibly the Germans will sullenly 
make adequate reparation payments, especially as 
nothing whatever is now hoped by them from England 
in the way of a modifying influence. In the Stock 
Exchange French securities at first rose sharply, but a 
reaction followed, and much the same tendency was 
seen in the Foreign Exchange market, indicating the 
hopes and doubts between which most close students 
of the international situation are at present torn. 


THE NERVES OF THE INVESTOR 
By HartLey WITHERS 


HESE last years have been full of shocks to the 

nervous system of the investor, even in a country 

like this, where the loss inflicted by currency 
depreciation has been mild as compared with the ruin 
it has inflicted in other scenes of debasement. One 
reason why certain shrewd observers believe that it will 
be impossible for many years for Germany to make 
substantial payments on reparation account, is because 
they are convinced that the debasement shock which 
has wiped out the value of income from investments, 
which before the war were regarded by the German 
capitalist as unexceptionable, has inflicted a blow 
upon the saving habit from which it may take a genera- 
tion or more for Germany to recover. In their belief 
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the capital necessary for German industry will only be 
found by a portion of the profits being reserved from 
distribution and the ordinary process by which people 
Save cannot be relied upon to produce capital equip- 
ment until the memory has been effaced of the process 
by which all fixed charge investments were practically 
extinguished with the depreciation of the mark. 


It is an interesting forecast, but it does not seem to 
me to be wholly convincing. If, in recent years, the 
Germans and other peoples who have suffered most 
severely from currency depreciation have practically 
abandoned saving money because they knew perfectly 
well that any money saved would depreciate rapidly in 
value, they appear, on the other hand, to have culti- 
vated considerably the practice of saving goods, so as 
to be quit of their money and so as to have assets 
in hand which are certain to rise in value as the money 
depreciates. Purchases made, not because the articles 
bought were needed by the buyer for his own or his 
family’s consumption, but because they were more pro- 
fitable to hold than money, have lately been a common- 
place in the accounts given of the effect of extreme 
depreciation upon economic behaviour. This being so, 
since the saving habit has merely changed its direction 
and has not really been abandoned, there seems to be 
plenty of likelihood that when once depreciation has 
been succeeded by stabilization, the flow of saving 
may simply be diverted from goods back to money and 
may gradually resume its old force, if only the public 
belief in the buying power of the new currency, what- 
ever it may be, can be sufficiently confident and robust. 


Apart from the currency shock, however, it need 
hardly be said that the war with its effect upon the 
prices and market ability of many securities has been a 
very rude awakening for many easy-going investors 
who had lulled themselves into the belief that the 
economic arrangements of the world were really as 
stable as they looked in the first years of this century; 
that the race for armaments was so severe a strain 
that no nation would dare to undertake the still more 
severe one of actual warfare; that the backward coun- 
tries of the world were learning that repudiation and 
bad finance do not pay; and that, in fact, we were on 
the threshold of an investor’s paradise in which money 
would be invested all over the world with security and 
confidence, only ruffled by the fear of revolutionary 
socialism at home, which had already had the some- 
what absurd effect of driving a good deal of British 
capital into investment in our Overseas Dominions 
where the possibility of Socialism was a good deal 
more formidable than at the much more conservative 
centre of the Empire. 

One of the financial by-products of the war has been 
the vanishing from the investor’s map of Russia, once 
a favourite hunting ground for the British investor, 
because he had received his interest punctually during 
the Crimean War, and afterwards taken over by the 
thrifty French capitalists owing to political induce- 
ments which had a profound reaction in the investment 
world. One of the most interesting questions that has 
still to be settled, is whether the new Russian Govern- 
ment will be obliged by economic pressure exercised 
by investment influences to assume at least part of the 
burden of debt which they took over along with the 
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assets of the previous system. The argument is irre- 
sistible that if a nation were allowed to repudiate its 
whole debt simply by making a fundamental change in 
its form of Government, there would be no security for 
investors; and it remains to be seen whether this im- 
pregnable argument will prevail against the anxiety of 
many people to do business with Russia, political ad- 
vantages that would certainly follow from a resumption 
of ordinary business relations with the inhabitants of 
that vast country with'its mighty resources and the 
profits attached to loan issuing, which so often before 
have tempted the lending countries to lend where it 
would have paid them better to keep their pockets 
tightly buttoned. That it is hardly possible for a modern 
country to remain a derelict outcast, as far as financial 
relations are concerned, is shown by the example of 
Mexico, where, after many years in which investors 
have received no revenue, except regrets, from their 
holdings, a definite scheme for the resumption of the 
debt service really seems at last to show that Mexico 
has returned to recognize that paying one’s debts is 
not a wholly unprofitable transaction. 

As if Governments had not done enough with cur- 
rency debasement, bad war finance and such a failure 
in international relations that our alleged civilization 
was very nearly destroyed, they have gone further and 
added to the difficulties of the investor by encouraging 
a natural tendency of man to an exaggerated reaction 
after a period of strain, in telling us that there was to 
be a new world when the war was over and that we 
might look forward confidently to good times for some 
years to come. These prospects, accompanied by an 
example of reckless official extravagance—continued 
long after the war—were accepted with enthusiastic 
readiness by an eager public and prices continued their 
rapid advance, involving an enormous amount of in- 
flated capitalization which has brought in its revenges, 
now that trade depression has written with a cold and 
blighting hand a note at the foot of many balance- 
sheets, which would easily have passed muster and 
perhaps been regarded as masterpieces of foresight, 
if only the conditions that prevailed in the first year or 
two after the war had been prolonged for a few years 
more. And lately we have been treated to several new 
war clouds in the Near East and the shock of an earth- 
quake has been added by Nature, as if to show that 
when human folly is busy in undermining the security 
of the investor, she also can be relied upon to assist the 
effort. 

In spite of all these shocks the robust faith of the in- 
vestor in the comparatively settled countries of the 
world seems to have suffered very little. In London, 
as we all know, we had during the early part of this 
year an outburst of investment activity which caused a 
quite amazingly keen demand which was often directed 
to securities the attractions of which were not too 
apparent to the critical. It is true that the actual de- 
mand was probably not nearly as intense or as ex- 
tensive as it was made to appear by the success which 
for some time attended the business of making applica- 
tions for new securities and immediately disposing of 
them at a profit. When new issues were applied for 
many times over before the lists had been officially 
open for more than a few minutes, this was by no 
means an indication that the nominal amount of money 
that was thrown at the issuing house was really avail- 
able for investment in that or in any other security. 
It was also true that the public taste ran rather into 
particular lines of fixed charge investments with a high 
yield, or with yields which, though they came down 
with the continuance of public demand, would have 
been regarded ten years ago as much too good to be 
true. There were, however, signs that the public was 
not even as discriminating as its preference for prior 
charge securities would seem to imply. A _ large 
number of industrial ‘‘First Moragage’’ securities were 
offered, in the case of which it was impossible to tell 
from the figures supplied by the prospectus what was 
the actual value of the assets specifically charged under 


the mortgage. In such cases it was common for a 
quite overwhelming value to be shown of assets over 
which the debenture-holders had a floating charge. 
This floating charge precluded the assets under it from 
being pledged or in any way charged except for 
bankers’ loans in the ordinary course of business (or 
some such phrase), a protection which would be en- 
tirely adequate, except if circumstances happened to 
arise when it was really wanted to be useful. It seems 
likely that in spite of all the shocks to which they have 
been exposed the nerves of the investor, braced by the 
fortunately incurable spirit of adventure, will rise to 
the occasion when his appetite is again tempted by a 
great creation of securities. It is well that this should 
be so, for if once the politicans would give business a 
chance, there are plenty of opportunities all over the 
world for investments that should benefit both lender 
and borrower, and should help to set the wheels of pro- 
duction and trade turning and perhaps even to promote 
sanity in international relations. 


THE COAL INDUSTRY’S DOMINATING 
POSITION 


ue HERE is keen discussion in coal trade circles as 
to whether the active buying of coal for Con- 
tinental requirements, which bas brought pros- 
perity to practically all sections of the industry, is of 
an ephemeral nature or whether the situation will 
develop to even greater advantage. When France 
occupied the Ruhr in January, the production of the 
great coalfields there almost ceased, and the very large 
supplies previously obtained by Germany, France, Bel- 
gium, Italy, Holland, and other countries, could only 
be obtained from the United Kingdom. In May our 
exports of coal reached the record figure of 7,684,405 
tons, and it is remarkable that in the eight months to 
August 31, we have sent abroad exclusive of bunker 
coal, over 53 million tons, value 25s. 6d. per ton, as 
compared with 38,394,000 tons, value 22s. 6d. per ton 
in the same period of last year. Even in 1913 the cor- 
responding exports did not exceed 48,320,000 tons. 
The experience in regard to coke has, if anything, been 
even more sensational, for in this department of the 
trade the export demand commenced to expand in the 
middle of last year and has since been maintained at an 
unprecedented level. The coke oven equipment of our 
collieries has been hugely extended in the past ten 
years and a high pitch of economic working attained 
so that, with profits from coal production restricted by 
agreement with labour, the collieries with coke-ovens 
find it very profitable to supply coal cheaply to their 
coke ovens and thus enable the latter branch of the 
business to make the profits unrestricted. The exports 
of coke in the first eight months of this year amounted 
to 2,242,000 tons, value 42s. 3d. per ton, as against 
1,347,000 tons, worth 29s. per ton a year previously. 
For the whole of 1913 the tonnage was only 1,234,000. 
The figures show how relatively more profitable coke 
production is than coal. 

As to whether the prosperity of the industry will last 
it is necessary to think more deeply than the super- 
ficial observer usually does. From the fact that the 
exports of coal have dropped from the peak point of 
7,084,000 tons, value 27s. 7d. per ton in May, to 
6,580,410 tons, value 23s. 8d. per ton in August, 
it might at first sight be considered clear that, 
consequent upon France increasing the output 
of the Ruhr mines, the Continent is becoming 
less dependent upon British coal. There is, in 
fact, no doubt that the March demand was ex- 
ceptional, for in that month France only obtained 
46,000 tons of coal and 25,000 tons of coke from Ger- 
many in place of 223,000 tons and 263,000 tons respec- 
tively in January. For June and July the figures. 
increased to an average of 123,000 tons of coal and 
127,000 tons of coke, but then the average for the whole 
of 1922 was 320,000 tons of coal and 358,000 tons of 
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coke. Clearly, therefore, though France has collared 
the whole of the large stocks that existed in the Ruhr 
field and has used the utmost endeavours to work the 
collieries, her own requirements and the requirements 
of Belgium, Italy and Holland have been nothing like 
obtained. 

The reflection is seen in the following figures compar- 
ing the imports of United Kingdom coal into the 
principal Continental countries in the first eight months 
this year and last year : 


1922 1923 

Tons. Tons. 
Germany 5,121,285 10,474,394 
France 8,551,255 12,770,324 
Belgium 1,819,451 4435945 
Italy 4,016,084 5,105,057 
Holland 3,485,439 4,062,563 
Denmark 1,652,683 2,000,119 
Sweden 1,450,857 1,980,492 


As has already been said, the coal exports of recent 
months and the price obtained therefor, shows con- 
siderable shrinkage compared with the first months 
of the year. But the reverse is the case with coke, 
and moreover the position is now that France has 
denuded the Ruhr of its great piles of stock. Also, 
being knowingly in merely temporary possession of the 
vast collieries, and driven to desperation to obtain coal, 
it can be imagined that in working operations under 
her control little heed has been paid to development. 
Indeed, it would be scarcely human (and certainly not 
French) not to work the Ruhr collieries so as to get the 
most easily obtained coal first and leave the Germans 
the legacy of fresh development and the extraction 
from difficult or remote faces. Here, then, arises the 
matter of basic importance bearing on the future Con- 
tinental export demand for coal. It has been feared 
that on a Franco-German settlement the Ruhr will at 
once be able to supply the normal quantities to other 
countries and we should consequently lose our recently 
gained advantage. Will it not rather be a case of 
first having to replenish the great stocks which France 
has taken and then having to take in hand the 
neglected development, the while coal has to be mined 
from the more difficult faces left by the French? In 
the period that is going on who is to supply the require- 
ments of the big Continental consumers that have to 
use coal in quantity far in excess of their own produc- 
tions? If, co-incidentally, there is revival of trade with 
Russia, where before the war a large demand existed 
for United Kingdom coal, it would seem certain that a 
boom of unprecedented magnitude may be witnessed in 
our export trade. In that case we shall have an oppor- 
tunity of making the depreciated currency countries 
repay us for a portion of the loss we have incurred 
through their uneven competition in other branches of 
our industry. But if our own industries, apart from 
coal and coke, are to benefit from the arising of such 
conditions, it will be necessary to place a check upon 
the rise in the price of coal for home consumption. The 
fixing of maximum inland prices and allowance of un- 
limited prices for export, should be considered by 
Government in good time, and home requirements 
safeguarded by licensing exports. 

The dominating position of our coal industry may 
yet again prove the key by which to regain our pre- 
eminence in international trade and manufactures. Our 
production of coal is now up to the 1913 level and with 
an eight-hour day could be considerably augmented. 
The known supply -is practically inexhaustible. 

H. R. W. 


Stock Market Letter 
The Stock Exchange, Thursday 


T is frequently charged to the debit of the Stock 
Exchange that its members take but a slight in- 
terest in the momentous events of the day, except 
in so far as these have a direct bearing upon the value 


of the securities in which the markets deal. This can- 
not be said, at any rate, in regard to the latest deve- 
lopments between France and Germany in connexion 
with the Ruhr. The pertinent questions which arise 
out of the present piquant situation have been dis- 
cussed with as much keen attention as those which 
surround a point of more domestic interest which is 
debated in lively fashion round the markets. The 
immediate effect of the abandonment by Germany of its 
passive resistance policy was a sharp rise in the prices 
of all French securities, the municipal, railway and 
shipping bonds going ahead even more sharply than 
those of the French Government. 


When the French exchange fell below 72, such a 
hubbub arose in the foreign market as was enough to 
put the vertical breeze up, to adopt the schoolboy 
slang, any bear of interbourse stocks, and no doubt 
had a good deal to do with the really substantial buy- 
ing that took place. The purchases lifted the prices 
of French Fours and Fives to what appear to be almost 
satisfactory levels when compared with the quotations 
that prevailed only a few months back. Calmer 
reflection, rendered possible by the subsiding of noisy 
bidding in the market, brought renewed forebodings as 
to whether France is likely to do much more good 
with the Ruhr, for some time to come, than she has 
done of late. In consequence, the bear party, sore 
from previous losses and eager to recoup themselves to 
some extent, began turning out stock again. Hence 
a general reaction from the best prices touched. 


The Consol market has been rather under the influ- 
ence of the new Victory loan, dealings in which started 
this Thursday, and the price of which opened at a 
modest premium. The new stock invites comparison 
with others in the same area of security, and makes 
some of the others look rather expensive. Curiously 
enough, this has no influence whatever upon such 
gilt-edged stocks as Great Western Debenture and 
Home Railway stocks of similar calibre, the prices of 
which have reached what seem to be fairly high levels, 
and which add point to the popular demand for illumi- 
nation on the question as to whether these quotations, 
like many others round the Stock Exchange, are not 
moving towards inflated figures. 


The War Loan goes ex dividend a month hence, 
and, taking all things into consideration, is the cheapest 
stock of its kind which can be obtained in the Consol 
market. Speculative investment is buying Czecho- 
slovak Eights and Greater Prague 74 per cents. The 
unexpectedly good showing made by the Anglo-Aus- 
trian Bank, in its report published this week, has drawn 
fresh attention to Austria and its neighbours, and, in- 
cidentally, brought about a smart recovery in the price 
of the Bank Holdings shares. Bank Holdings is the 
English equivalent for an Austrian bank, long-estab- 
lished and well known in Middle Europe. 

Active business concerns itself mainly with individual 
markets. The extraordinary growth of interest 
amongst tea shares is the more remarkable when one 
considers that it is the high-priced varieties that com- 
mand most of the attention of to-day. Quite a number 
of these stand between £20 and £50, prices which one 
would expect to frighten away any but men with plenty 
of money, and—having regard to the rises that have 
occurred—plenty of courage, too. Some people, in- 
deed, have been selling gilt-edged stocks in order to 
invest the money into tea shares; it may turn out to be 
a profitable enough straddle, provided the tea shares 
are not held for toolong. On paper, it looks as though 
the tea boom will continue for some time longer. Cer- 
tain companies, though not all, must be making colossal 
profits. Indeed, it is stated in authoritative quarters. 
that what these profits are, even the directors them- 
selves can do no more than estimate vaguely. Money 
is pouring like water into this market, though the 
simile may be unfortunate if it should happen that any- 
thing like a check is experienced, because this would 
be followed inevitably by such liquidation as would 
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bring about a reaction as violent as the preceding rise. 
The tea market, as mentioned previously, is nearly all 
one way, buyers, or sellers. On the back of the boom 
in the big shares, there has arisen a gamble in others 
which are of more modest price, recommended by 
people who probably have plenty of supply with which 
to satisfy the demand that they are endeavouring to 
create. Put plainly, discrimination is extremely neces- 
sary at the present time. 


Cheek by jowl, the nitrate share market is receiving 
amore modest but a steadily increasing degree of atten- 
tion. They say that the trade in nitrate is improving 
noticeably. The end of passive resistance in the Ruhr 
encourages the impression that Germany may settle 
down to agricultural pursuits elsewhere, and possibly, 
if some new form of currency is invented, will be able 
to make such purchases of nitrate as to cause an appre- 
ciable diminution in the existing stocks. Here, again, 
the market is extremely limited, and as soon as either 
buying or selling stops, prices are run down, or up, 
respectively. 

Another section where investment insists upon tak- 
ing all the shares that are offered is that for electricity 
supply shares. There seems to be no stopping the 
insatiable demand for Charing Cross, County of Lon- 
don, ‘‘ City Lights,” Westminsters, St. James’s, South 
London, Metropolitans and the few other first-rate 
London lighting shares. No doubt the substitution of 
Greenwich Mean Time for Summer Time has something 
to do with this movement, which, however, was obvious 
before we become plunged, all at once, into autumn. 
Moreover, the industry is doing splendidly in the matter 
of profits, and the dividends in respect of this year are 
likely to be even better than those banner distributions 
that were paid—not without a certain amount of 
criticism on the part of those who feared lest the Labour 
party might seize hold of the figures—as a result of 
the companies’ operations in 1922. 

Janus 


Reviews 
BRITISH BANKING AND FINANCE 


British Banking: Foreign Policies of the “‘ Big 
Five’? Banks. By L. R. Robinson. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office. 


Financial Review of Great Britain. By L. R. 
Robinson. Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office. 


HESE Trade Information Bulletins, written by an 

American Trade Commissioner, help us to see our- 
selves as others see us, but produce the uncomfortable 
feeling that the kindly investigator is apt to be rather 
too polite. For instance, when he says that “‘ in the 
last two budget years nearly £700,000,000 has been 
refunded at 34 per cent.—a feat which is an eloquent 
testimony to the strength of the British Treasury,’’ he 
seems to be implying that British credit has really been 
re-established on a 34 per cent. basis. Whereas in 
fact the 34 per cent. Conversion Loan only succeeded 
in soaring, during the heartiest exuberance of the gilt- 
edged boom, to 814. In his interesting account of the 
foreign expansion policy of the ‘‘ Big Five ’’ banks, 
Mr. Robinson thinks that though it has been on the 
whole profitable, ‘‘ it was entered primarily for the 
accommodation of domestic clients ’’ and that ‘“‘ the 
unsettled exchanges and the troubled conditions of 
Europe have given British foreign branches a consider- 
ably greater deposit business than their superior facili- 
ties alone would have earned them, while there has 
naturally been much activity in transferring balances 
from a less to a more certain currency.”’ 


Company Meeting : 
BRITISH CELLULOSE AND 
CHEMICAL MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


The ordinary general meeting of the British Cellulose and 
Chemical Manufacturing Co., Ltd., was held on Thursday at 
the Cannon Street Hotel, London, E.C., Sir Harry McGowan, 
K.B.E., chairman of the company, presiding. 


The Chairman, in the course of moving the ion of the 


report and accounts, said: I would remind you that at the last | 


Annual General Meeting it was made quite clear that the result 
for the period now under review could not be satisfactory, and in 
the circumstances I do not think the loss, actually due to trading, 
is worse than was expected. But the following reasons, amongst 
others, should be present in your minds in any consideration of 
that result. During that period our processes of manufacture in 
almost every direction were undergoing changes, not only with 
the object of improving the quality of our material, but also with 
the object of cheapening cost. All our expenditure in this con- 
nexion has been charged to revenue. 


Fresh Capital—Since the date of our Balance Sheet, as the 
Report states, further money has been raised, and to some of you 
present to-day I daresay this recent increase in our Bond indebted- 
ness calls for explanation. Many discussions took place as to 
how best we should secure additional fresh capital. In these dis- 
cussions we again placed all the facts of the Company’s position 
and prospects—as we saw them—before Messrs. Dunn Fisher and 
Company, with the final result that the Cellulose Holdings and 
Investment Company, Limited, agreed to take up a further 
£400,000 of Debentures. 


Productive Capacity.—Following upon the arr: ts for 
new finance, the Company started to increase its capacity 
as quickly as possible, but during this time, textile trade 
began to get worse, with the result that demand fell considerably. 
Coupled with this, we became conscious of reluctance on the part 
of the manufacturers to use our material, because, in spite of the 
superior qualities of our product, they were hampered in their 
dealings by the cheap material which was coming from the Con- 
tinent, and, therefore, they were not willing to pay the prices at 
which we were prepared to sell at that time. Conditions of trade 
were such that they were inclined to take the line of least resist- 
ance and not to make the initial efforts which would be necessary 
to secure recognition for a new product with advantages which 
were not fully realized by them. During all this time, we have 
had strikingly demonstrated to us the many different ways in 
which our basic material Celanese can be utilized in the produc- 
tion of fabrics of various kinds, with many beautiful qualities, and 
what we call the “‘ applications ’”’ or more advanced uses of our 
material appear to us to be of the greatest importance in stimu- 
lating the demand for Celanese. Producers of fabrics may be 
conservative and satisfied with what they already market, and we 
cannot perhaps expect them to be eager pioneers without some 
demonstration, not only of the technical possibilities of manufac- 
turing our material in the different fabrics, but their 
superiority when made, and their high degree of saleability. We 
have, therefore, to show the way and also to stimulate demand 
by getting into closer touch with the public who, when they get a 
knowledge of these fabrics, will undoubtedly ask the trade for 
them and expect to have Celanése products because of their 
quality. 

The Intrinsic Properties of the Product.—It may not be out of 
place to give you an idea why we consider your silk is at least 
equal and in many respects superior to other artificial silks, and 
why it even supersedes natural silk in certain qualities, Celanese, 
which is the basic name of our product, is an excellent insulator 
for electricity and for heat and cold. Up to the present, natural 
silk has been considered the best insulator from both points of 
view. It has now been proved, however, by tests made by various 
authorities that Celanese is much superior in its electrical insulat- 
ing properties than natural silk. 


The Question of Dyeing.—At our last meeting you were told of 
the difficulties we had experienced, and the point that we had 
then reached. Since that time much has been done, and we have 
arrived at a stage when our technical advisers believe they are 
able to produce any colour, shade or standard degree of fastness, 
as required. In view of this you can take it that our dyeing 
methods are now just as simple as those for any other fibre, such 
as cotton, and are not likely to prove more costly. 


Sales Policy.—I have already indicated that in es 
‘* applications ’’ by producing fabrics, we are doing what is sm 
relatively to the whole field, and therefore we are not really 
seriously entrenching upon the province of manufacturers who 
wish to use our yarn, and we are only too pleased to do all we 
can to assist then while we are defending the interests of our 
Company to the best of our ability. I do thoroughly believe that 
the quality of our goods is now such as to give satisfaction in 
their use, and believing that, we are pursuing a most energetic 
sales policy. We want to encourage the friendliness of the 
wholesalers and retailers, but above all it is necessary, in my 
opinion, that the demand should come from the actual user. To 
our mind, success is now a matter of selling, and I cannot too 
strongly urge our shareholders to help us in our efforts in this 
direction. 

The Report was unanimously agreed to. 
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High-Class Cinemas 
STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


DAILY, 1.45 to 10.30 (SUNDAY, 6 to 10.30). 
NEXT MONDAY, TUESDAY, and WEDNESDAY. 
JACKIE COOGAN in “TROUBLE” 


“ALL THE BROTHERS WERE VALIANT” 
ne an All-Star Cast. 


A Beautiful Little Scenic—Wandering. 
The One-Step (in slow motion), etc. 


NEXT THURSDAY, FRIDAY and SATURDAY. 


The Great Hollywood Drama :— 
“SOULS FOR SALE” 
Starring everybody you've ever seen in pictures, 


“THE MYSTERY OF DR. FU-MANCHU” 
REGINALD DENNY in “THE LEATHER PUSHERS” 
The very funny antics of Felix, the Cat, otc. 


Managing Director, Sim Oswatp Srou. 


Restaurants and Hotels 


CAFE ROYAL 


The rebuilding of the Café Royal was due to commence in July ; 

during this period there will be no cessation of business. 

The old traditions of this establishment will be maintained both 

during and after the eager both as regards its Cellars 
uisine. 


Telephones: Gerrarp 1223 (5 lines). Telegrams: ‘‘ Restaurant, Piccy.” 


HYDE PARK HOTEL 


Lunch and Dine at the Hyde Park Hotel. 
Most famous Terrace overlooking the Park. 
Telephone: Kensincton 1320. Telegrams: Hicucasts, Knicuts, Lonpon.” 


CHELTENHAM gvEEN’s HOTEL 


THE MOTORISTS’ HOTEL. 


‘Phone 918. Fine cellar and cuisine. Garage 50 Cars. 


PERFECTION SPIRIT 


the 


ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO., LTD., LONDON, S.w.1. 


Bw Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon 


SEPT. 29, 1923 


Shipping 


and BRITISH INDIA, Co.’s 
P ¢O Passenger and Freight Services. 


+ BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 
Address for all P. & O. House, 14, 


Cockspur Street, 
London, 8.W. 1; ra Business : Leadenhall 8t., B.C. 8. 
B.I, Agents, GRAY, WES @ Birect, London, 8. 


Educational 


or call. J. 


ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SBASCALE. 
(On the Board of Education’s list of Efficient Schools.) 
The School consists of six residential houses, modern clase- 
cooms, laboratory, gymnasium and playing field. It undertakes 
to re girls for matriculation and for the entrance to women’s 
pat Escort from Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Carlisle.— 
Apply HEADMISTRESS for prospectus. 


Literary 


UTHORS should forward Stories, Poems, Novels, Tales for 

Children, Plays, Films, Essays, Music, Songs. Mr. ARTHUR 

H. STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate Hill, London. 
No reading fees. Typewriting not essential. Established 1898. 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed at home. MSS. ls. per 
1,000 words, Carbon oT. 3d. per 1,000 words. Trans- 
lations undertaken.—MISS NANCY McFARLANE, “ E,"’ 11, 
Palmeria Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


UTHORS and Others.—MSS. quickly and accurately 
copied. Any clerical work undertaken. Temporary Secre- 
Pts tame supplied. Miss TOWLER, 60 Conduit Street, Lon- 


Personal 


LLEVIATE LONELINESS by forming congenial friend- 

ships through the U.C.C., either at home or abroad.—For 

particulars write to the Secretary, 16 S.Y., Cambridge 
Street, London, S.W.1. 


Lectures 


R. JULIA SETON gives PUBLIC LECTURES at Guild 

House, Eccleston Square, S.W.1 Monday to Thursday 

daily at 2 p.m., Healing Meetings; Wednesday, 8 p.m., 
“* Science of Vibration "; Friday, 8 p.m., “‘ Higher Psychology.” 
All welcome. Freewill offering. Classes Monday to Thursday, 
3.15 p.m. NEW CIVILIZATION CHURCH Services 
Sunday, October 7th, 3 p.m., Aeolian Hall, New Bond Street, W. 


PARTNERSHIP ASSURANCE. 


Life Assurance furnishes the 
ideal method of protecting a 
partnership against the death 


of ‘a partner. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. }, 


id MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
n, 
st 
It 
st 
N AID TO PARENTS in the Choice of Schools for Boys 
A 2% Git. Tutors for Army and all Exams. Clergy receiv- 
ing delicate or backward boys for special care and tuition. 
ee Messrs. J. and J. Paton, having an up-to-date knowledge of the 
; Best Schools and Tutors in this country and on the Continent, will : 
ferred, and rough Iden ef fees should be gives. write, 
» and idea of be 
J. PATON, Educational Agents, 148, Cannon 
Street, London, E.C.4. Telephone: 6068 Central. 
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*“PERFECTOS’ 


N2 
Virginia Cigarettes 


Distinguished by a superb delicacy 
the result of a matchless blend 
of the finest Virginia Tobacco. 
10 for 104d. 50 for 4/3 

20 for 1/9 100 for 8/- 


*‘PERFECTOS FINOS’ area 
larger cigarette of the same quality. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, 
NOTTINGHAM. 


Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great 
Britain and Ireland), Limited. 


P.857 


THE “ACME” 
OF PERFECTION 


Represents the highest point of perfec- 
‘tion it is possible to attain. and 


The “Acme” Policy of The 
Standard Life Assurance Company 


Represents the highest point of development in 
LIFE ASSURANCE 


Principal Features: 


A Policy Payable at Death. 

Premiums Limited to 20 Fixed Payments. 

Guaranteed Surrender, Loan and Paid-up Policy Values, 

A Guaranteed Surrender Value at the end of 20 years of at least 
all tabular premiums paid (for entrants under 40). 


A Guaranteed Reversionary Bonus vesting at the end of the 20 
years of 50 per cent. of the Sum Assured. 


Full crs after the 20 years in all Bonuses declared (Trien- 
n 


GUARANTEED DISABILITY BENEFITS—whereby in the event of 
the Life Assured becoming permanently and totally disabled :— 


Payment of Premium ceases. ; 
'b) One-tenth of the Sum Assured is payable annually for ten 


(c) The full sum assured is payable at death. ' 
Write for explanatory Leaflet of the ‘‘Acme’’ Policy A.E.18 


THE STANDARD 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Established 1825 
Head Office: 3 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
LONDON: 110 Cannon Street, E.C.4, and 15a Pall Mall, $.W.1 
DUBLIN: 59 Dawson Street 


YOUR hand 

is different 
trom all other 
Hhands—yet 
Hthere is a 
Waterman's 
Ideal Foun- 
tain Pen that 
fis exactly 
right for you, 
a pen that you will know 
ato be yours the moment 
you put it to paper, a pen 
that is your own particular 
Si) weight, your own peculiar 
ibalance, with a nib that 
suits your own individual style of writing—a 
pen that “ fits” so snugly that you are un- 
conscious of its presence in your fingers. 


Ask your Stationer or Jeweller to show you his 
stock of Waterman's Ideals. 


Wa 's 
eal) 
Founta 


Three types : “ Re ular ” Type | PRESENTATION PENS IN 
from 12/65 « | SILVER AND GOLD. Nibs to 
Filling” Type (with Patent | suit all hands. Every Pen fully 
Boxed-in Lever), 17/6; No. 54, guaranteed. Of Stationers and 


32/6; No. 58, 42/-. Clip-Clap Jewellers. The “ Pen Book ” 
1/- extra. free on request, 


L. G. SLOAN, Ltd., Che Pen Corwer, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


Use Waterman's Ideal INK for all Fountain Pens. 


Company Meeting 


NOBEL INDUSTRIES. 


Tue Fourth Orpinary GENERAL MEgTING of Noble Industries, 
Ltd., was held on the 21st inst, at Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, London. 

Sir Harry McGowan, K.B.E, (Chairman and Managing Direc- 
tor) presided, and in moving the adoption of the report said 
that his expectation, expressed at the previous meeting, that the 
year 1922 might be somewhat better than its predecessor, had 
been fully realized. The profits shown, 41,157,137, was the net 
amount reaching them after deduction of tax by their constituent 
companies, and after providing for interest and one-seventh of 
the cost of the 8 per cent. Notes, there remained the sum of 
£942,901. Of this amount the Preference dividend absorbed 
£284,986, leaving for disposal £657,915. Of this sum £413,301 
was distributed on July 2 as a dividend of 7 per cent. on the 
Ordinary shares, and after writing off £148,945 balance of 
Note issue expenses, there was a balance of £95,669. It was 
proposed to allocate £50,000 of this balance to the ial invest- 
ment reserve account, bringing this reserve up to £400,000, and 
to add £45,669 to the carry forward, which would then amount 
to £509,018. 

The country during the year under review had been freer 
from industrial disputes than 1921, with the result that their 
factories had been kept well occupied, and with the gradual 
improvement in trade they had found a ready sale for most of 
their products, the quality of which had not only been main- 
tained, but also improved in every direction. Their primary 
industry was explosives of all kinds, detonators, fuse, etc., for 
mining purposes. During the year great advances had been 
made in that section, and largely by reason of the improved 
efficiency which had followed their concentration policy, he was 
happy to state that they had again been able during the year 
to make further reductions in the selling prices of these commo- 
dities. 

Dealing with the financial position of the merger as. a whole, 
the Chairman stated that the consolidation of the. separate 
accounts into a single balance sheet showed a surplus above share 
capital at December 31, 1922, of £2,363,658, after providing for 
all capital losses on realization of physical assets and goodwill 
through liquidation and concentration, as known at that date. 
Their cash resources were ample for the ordinary requirements 
of the business, and they had been able to pay no less than 
41,250,000 of the 8 per cent. Notes issued in 1920. 

The first six months’ results of the present year were of a 
promising character, and in the absence of any great upheaval, 
political or commercial, he saw no reason to anticipate that the 
results of the present year would fall short of 1922. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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